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KEROSIN 
By MAXWE 


- was on a cargo-steamer on the 
Irrawaddy that I first encountered 
a determined social rivalry. Many years 
have passed since, and at this date it 
hardly gives me appreciable pain to admit 
that I was vanquished. 

Clearly as the conviction of defeat has 
been borne in upon me, I can, neverthe- 
less, say honestly that I bear no malice 
against my adversary. On the contrary, 
I am willing, in the unlikely event of my 
again meeting him, to offer him such 
refreshment as his soul desires, provided 
only that a sufficiently secluded spot be 
available in which to accomplish the act 
of hospitality unseen. 

I came aboard at an oil-town, the name 
of which, Englished, is Kerosine Creek. 
Having spent a month of solitary days and 
nights in the outlying portions of the oil- 
wells district, 1 was urgently conscious of 
deficiencies in my personal appearance. 
It was only natural, therefore, that after 
a brief salutation to my two fellow- 
passengers, I should hasten to relieve 
myself of a half-inch of stubbly beard, and 
thus place myself again within the confines 
of civilisation. 

My fellow passengers were rough; dia- 
monds, possibly; but rough, certainly. 
Rough as they were, they took my measure 
with a simple, manly, comprehensive 
scrutiny; I perceived that I had been 
classified, labelled, and put on a shelf for 
reference. 

Only one of my friends, the senior of 
the two, rough, bearded, with shining 
rugged face, slow of speech, honest, 
appeared at meal-time. 

*¢ Shall we wait for your friend ?” I asked. 
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“T reckon he’s about right where he 
is,” was the reply, in an accent which 
informed me that my new acquaintance 
was a citizen of the Great Republic. 

It occurred to him, after slow considera- 
tion, that his reply had been more brusque 
than necessity demanded. He explained, 
with a trace of apology in his voice— 

“My frend is set on bilers.” 

‘* Boilers ?” I asked anxiously. 

“Yes. Bilers. That’s his profession. 
He bosses the bilers at our ilewells. So 
he has chummed up with the third engineer 
on to this boat. I reckon he wants him 
to loan him a spanner or somethin’.” 

We entered easily into conversation. 
The topic was, of course, kerosine. After 
a very few minutes the conclusion was 
forced upon me that my companion had 
not hitherto suspected the existence of 
another topic. Assuredly what he did 
not know about kerosine was not worth 
knowing ; it would have gone into a very 
small bundle ; it would have passed with- 
out bribe or question through the New 
York Custom House. Speaking person- 
ally, I dare assert without diffidence that 
since that interview my own supply of 
small talk on the subject of kerosine is 
practically inexhaustible. If ever I return 
to the mansions of civilised man, and if it 
be my lot to have to take in to dinner, or if it 
be my good fortune to dance with, or sit out 
with, a young person, let her but name 
kerosine to me and she shall witch me. 
On a modest computation I am safe for 
four waltzes and a supper, or a com- 
paratively prolonged dinner, on that one 
topic, and all in a manner which shall 
defy misconstruction. 
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But, touching my companion on the 
cargo-boat, I subsequently discovered that 
I had wronged him in coming to the 
conclusion that his only desire was towards 
kerosine. He had his ambitions. He was 
meditating my social discomfiture. Un- 
known to me, he accomplished it. And all 
the time a-babbled serenely o° kerosine. 

In the course of dinner he made only 
one serious mistake. We were eating wild 
duck brought down by a lucky shot from 
the ship’s deck. The ship’s cook had 
proved equal to the occasion and had 
discovered among his stores a tin of green 
peas, which he served with the duck. 
Desiring to eat peas in bulk, Oilwells 
flattened his knife down on his plate, and 
heaped up a little mountain on the blade. 
This is a proceeding which is always to 
be regarded with interest ; one has the 
keenest desire to see the immoral black- 
guard who is guilty of it cut his mouth. 
So the Captain and I kept our eye on 
Oilwells. He raised the knife and’ its 
burden half-way to his mouth. Then the 
peas began to drop off, and rattle down 
on to the plate, clattering like smail shot 
down a tin funnel. 

“«Durn it!” exclaimed Oilwells beneath 
his breath, and began again. The Captain 
kicked me under the table, but I can keep 
as grave a face as most men. 

Oilwells reloaded his weapon and raised 
it again towards his lips. But he checked 
himself in time. His face was of a fine 
natural sanguine. It was also sunburnt. 
On this particular occasion he blushed 
with an intensity which drowned the sun- 
burn and made him perspire profusely. 
He replaced the peas on the plate and 
looked up at us defiantly. By the time 
his slow eyes had reached us we were 
scrutinising the ceiling. He gave an 
audible sigh of relief, and finished the 
peas with his fork. 

Nothing further touching the dinner 
remains in my memory except, perhaps, 
the somewhat ostentatious production by 
Oilwells of an orange silk handkerchief 
stained in places with iron rust. 

Nevertheless he seemed to be warm; 
his manner might even be termed agitated, 
and he was with difficulty suppressing 
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emotions which I could hardly imagine 
had been evoked even by such a subject 
as kerosine. He was proud and excited ; 
there was a note of triumph in his 
voice and a gleam of victory in his 
eye. The thickness of his clothes might 
with reason be held accountable for his 
evident warmth; but there was some- 
thing more. And I should never have 
ascertained what the something was had 
I not committed an act of eavesdropping— 
simple, unadulterated, dishonourable eaves- 
dropping—by night, thus— 

After a cup of coffee and a little general 
conversation on the condition of the 
kerosine market, I bade him a friendly 
good-night. 

We had dropped anchor, and I was 
leaning on the rail, gazing over the side 
of the ship. 

It was a moonless night, but the stars, 
like silver lamps, shed a clear, placid radi- 
ance on the great river. On our starboard 
side was the ripple and swirl of shoal 
water; under our bows the water tinkled 


past the straining anchor-chains. 
We three were in possession of a vast 


bare expanse of upper deck. My com- 
panions had borrowed a piece of awning 
from the Captain, and had made with it a 
tent with which to exclude the night dews. 
Their deep, monotonous voices came 
drowsily to me through the placid starlit 
night. The comrades were lying side by 
side on their narrow mattresses, smoking. 
Their faces, tanned and bearded, glistened 
in the yellow lamplight. 

** He was a nice young chap,” remarked 
the man of the oilwells, ‘“‘and he noo 
about the country, and about geeology, 
too; he was up in the subjec’.” 

I listened with guilty but genuine 
interest. 

“Is that so?” asked he of the boilers. 
“And was he up in bilers? I should hev 
liked to hev inquired of him some.” 

** Ken’t say I inquired of him,” rejoined 
the other, rasping his fingers over his chin 
and listening appreciatively to the crisp 
rustle. 

“But,” he continued reflectively, ‘‘ he 
told me everything he noo without being 
inquired ov. It didn’t want eleven hundred 
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foot o’ Scotch pipe to extrac’ the ile out 
0’ him.” 

“It was a surface flow, I reck’n,” com- 
mented the man of the boilers. ‘‘ And 
shallow,” he concluded, with deliberation. 

Oilwells resumed. 


THEN THE PEAS BEGAN TO DROP OFF, AND 
RATTLE DOWN ON TO THE PLATE. 


“He was dressed something pisenous 


when he came aboard. Secha hat! One 
o’ them solar helmets, all bashedin. I 
reckoned he was a loafer. But first thing 
he goes and gets a can of hot water 
so’s to hev a shave; also a cold bath 
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he had. 
no loafer.” 

““No,” Boilers corroborated gravely. 
“They don’t wash, loafers don’t. Ye 
wd think they was cheap dry goods, 
they ’re that afraid of water.” 

Oilwells continued his narrative. 

“*No; nor shave. But this young chap, 
he shaved immegit. I inquired of him 
about it. I said, ‘Why are you so mighty 
particular about shavin’?’ And he says 
to me in his finicking English way, 
‘Wal,’ says he, ‘when I hevn’t shaved 
for a few days I feel that I relapse into 
barbarism.’ ” 

‘‘How ?” asked Boilers, impressed. 

Oilwells repeated the remark slowly and 
with importance, as one who displays wares 
of price. 

“**T ree-lapse into barbarism.’” 

Boilers thought hard awhile, and then— 

“Pretty smart remark, I reck’n,” he 
conjectured critically. 

“Smart? I b’lieve you. Sich a com- 
mand of language it shows. Ree-lapse 
into barbarism.” He rolled the phrase 
round his tongue. 

“Reck’n that’s an expression woyth 
recollecting,” said Boilers. 

“Reck’n it is. It strook me, it did. 
Right away it strook me.” 

“* Sorter hairy savage he meant.” 

A long pause ; then— 

‘** Bilers, I shall shave to-morrow.” 

Boilers eyed his friend admiringly. 
Oilwells began to smoke his pipe more 
rapidly. His comrade recognised this as 
an indication, and waited. 

“Then at dinner too. He had on a 
biled shirt and a collar and a bang-up 
Jemima tie, and his mustarshes in p’ints— 
waxed, I reely believe.” 

Boilers held his stumpy briar-root pipe 
to the level of his eyes and scrutinised 
attentively its rich brown polished surface, 
as one taking counsel of a tried friend. 
At last— 

** Oilwells,” he remarked, with infinite 
deliberation in his voice, ‘‘I don’t holt 
with biled shirts. He was kerryin’ things 
too far. I don’t holt with them.” 

** Ye would though, on him.” 

**I don’t take no stock in biled shirts,” 


So I noo from that he warn’t 
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insisted Boilers doggedly. 
not when you’re travellin’.” 

“TI do’no. It was mighty toney. Ef 
I hedn’t liked the chap I’d’a felt mad. 
But I liked him. Sol kept ca’m. Pretty 
nigh as ca’m as I am now.” 

Boilers remained unconvinced. He 
shook his head severely at his pipe. 
Then an idea struck him. 

“Ef I might ask you, Oilwells, what 
was you wearin’ ov when this o-curred?” 

“Wal,” Oilwells rejoined, with a smile, 
“TI sorter reck’n I was lucky. It must a’ 
been what the parsons call a predestina- 
tion. Or a inspiration. I had on a noo 
shirt. The same one I’m wearin’ ov in 
bed at this present instant.” 

Boilers eyed the garment critically. It 
was a grey flannel, warm and: thick, of 
excellent texture. The front was fastened 
with three microscopic studs, two of which 
were of mother-o’-pearl, and the third of 
bone, coloured pink. 

“Might I feel of the stuff? Yes; a 
vurry good article. You cud wear this in 
society I sh’d reckon, and there would not 
be a better one in quite a large crowd. 
Oilwells, you cud keep your end up against 
any biled shirt wearin’ this article. Ef it 
’ad’a been me now. Mighty Scott ! jest look 
at this,” and he indicated his own scarlet 
shirt, stained with huge blotches of oil and 
grimy with the soot of the furnace. ‘“‘ But 
I never set up to be a society man,” he 
continued, with the air of one to whom 
the desire only, and not the ability, was 
lacking. 

** Society don’t square with ile,” sighed 
Oilwells. 

There was a pause, a long pause, with 
the suck, puff, suck, puff, of cherished 
pipes. 

Boilers broke the silence. 

“* Well, Oilwells, I reck’n you’re right, 
es usual. Ef I hed ov hed on thet noo 
shirt o’ yourn and them studs, I wouldn’t 
’a minded that chap in the biled shirt and 
the Je-mima tie. I cud ’a kep’ right ca’m. 
But ef I’d’a hed on this yer garment 0’ 
mine I’d ’a been durned mad. Puttin’ on 
airs is a thing I don’t holt with.” 

But Oilwells only smiled, and continued 
his tale placidly. 


** E-specially 
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**Reck’n I had him anyhow, even leavin’ 
out shirts. Ha’f way through dinner he 
fetched out a white handk’chief and 
flourished it. Thinks I, this might be 
called airs, or it mighn’t. Anyhow, I 
ken’t suffer it. Him or me’s got to climb 


down. So I says to the Captain, ‘ Captain, 


I LISTENED WITH GUILTY BUT GENUINE 
INTEREST. 


I should like to retire for a minute.’ It 
was a society excuse, meanin’ nothing.” 

Boilers nodded with understanding. He 
had heard of such manceuvres, and had 
now for the first time, in Oilwells, met a 
man capable of them. The vast ingenuity 
of the proceeding struck him. 

“So I goes off to my gripsack, which I 
had my baggage and some tools in, and I 
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gets out my orange silk bandanner, which 
I had wropped round a bolt. Then I goes 
back, and sets down to eatin’, cool and 
ca’m. Pretty soon this young chap gits to 
flourishin’ his white handk’chief again. 
Wal, Bilers ; this shirt is a good shirt.” 

“It is,” acquiesced Boilers. 

** But,” continued Oilwells, “it is warm. 
It is right warm; and I sweated some, 
and the prespiration was runnin’ down my 
face. Them society ways is hard work— 
the hardest kind o’ work. You hev to 
keep your eye skinned all the time. So I 
fetches out the orange silk bandanner and 
mops my face, casual-like, and then gives 
the bandanner a flourish, the same like he 
did. Not exactly what you might call a 
flourish, but jest so much as to call a man’s 
attention—easy-like, graceful.” 

“Wal, wal, to fancy that!” ejaculated 
Boilers, awe-struck, The narrator pro- 
ceeded with easy grace. 

“The young chap he catches sight of 
my orange silk bandanner. A blin’ cow 
cud ’a seen it. He didn’t say anythin’. 
But I cud see what he was /hinkin’. 

*“**] pass,’ thinks he. Then ‘I go out,’ 
thinks he. Then ‘ You’ve gotten a full 
hand, aces up,’ thinks he, ‘and I gotten 
nary thing but a small pair.’ I seed it as 
plain as plain. All the same, he was a 
good dispositioned young chap. I see 
him tryin’ to smile it off, but it warn’t 
much of a smile. He saw I had him.” 

He stopped ‘short, and settled his pipe 
snugly into the corner of his mouth, as if 
not intending to move it again. 

Boilers had listened in_ speechless 
exultation to the account of his comrade’s 
social triumph. 

“Wal, go on,” he exclaimed. 

“There’s nothing more, unless you 
count drinks. We had whisky.” 

‘Did he stand it ?” Boilers inquired. 

“First him and then me. Oh, his 
manners was all right. He noo how to 
order a drink.” 

Boilers smiled approval. 

** Not such a slouch, he wasn’t,” was his 
concluding remark. 

I stood in the dark and listened for 
more. But the conversation seemed to 
have died a natural death, and I turned 
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to go. Suddenly Boilers spoke up with 
emphasis. 

‘“* Say, mate!” 

“Jes?” 

“That durned engineer woulden’ loan 
me a spanner.” 

I rejoiced in my soul that at least one 
of my countrymen had “‘ kep’ his end up,” 
as Boilers would have put it. 

The two men rapped their pipes on the 
rail, and lay down, stretching themselves 
comfortably under the blankets. There 
was a sound of heavy breathing. Boilers 
began to snore; then he awoke with a jerk. 

“Say, mate!” 

ae. 

‘‘About thet well. There’s thirty-two 
foot o’ tools down, an’ we ken’t get 
them out nohow. And it’s poundin’ 
away into a wall, I sh’d judge. How’ll 
you manage ?” 

** Slip socket,” replied Oilwells, drowsily. 

““Say,. mate!” This from Boilers. 
“You fair euchred that Englishman with 
your bandanner.” 

** Wal, yes, I dessay,” was the indifferent 
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reply, as who should say, “‘ A feat not worth 
mentioning.” 

** Yes, you had him fair,” continued the 
appreciative Boilers. ‘‘ Them sa-ciety 
ways! Ho! ho!” he laughed joyously. 

After an interval I heard him again. 

‘“‘Larn him to put on airs! Ho! ho!” 
He kicked up his blankets like a delighted 
schoolboy. 

** A Jee-mima tie, ye said, Oilwells ?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

**Good sakes!” 

But Oilwells was sleepy and irresponsive. 

‘“‘G@’night, mate!” 

“* G’night.” 

And they slept the sleep of innocence. 
We parted next morning. I eschewed 
linen, and wore flannels, old and yellow. 

There was a smile of triumphant 
approval on the innocent, weatMer-beaten 
face of Boilers as he saw his friend take a 
calm, untroubled farewell of me. 

**So long, Sonny!” 

But I can still in memory see in the eye 
of Oilwells the gleam of victory, and on 
his brow the sweat of hard wrestling. 


A VISIT TO THE TRAPPIST MONKS AT OKA. 


By M. 


JE were en route for the Trappist 


Settlement at Oka. The Indian 
village near which the monks have formed 
their settlement stands on the lower end 
of a stony valley, near the junction of the 
Ottawa with the St. Lawrence. 

The road took us past the ‘“‘ Devil’s 
Garden,” a plateau thickly covered with 
“‘moraine,” and, a little way beyond, 
“* Mount Calvary,” with its seven chapels, 
the goal of many a pilgrimage. The monas- 
tery itself was reached early in the fore- 
noon. We had passed cornfields and 
orchards and gardens, which by their sur- 
passing neatness and fertility we knew 
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must belong to the monks. A barren 
wilderness has, indeed, been made to 
‘*blossom as the rose,” for the monks are 
essentially missionary farmers. 

The order was founded in France in the 
twelfth century, but by the middle of the 
seventeenth century the discipline had 
become so greatly relaxed that little trace 
of the original observances remained. The 
reforms effected by Armand de Rancé, 
who was appointed to the abbacy of La 
Trappe in 1662, were almost equivalent to 
the establishment of a new order. A 
severe régimé was reintroduced, the habit 
of manual labour was revived, intercourse 
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with the outer world almost entirely pro- 
hibited, meat and all delicacies of food 
were forbidden, while entire self-abnega- 
tion and devotion to religious duties were 
insisted on. La Trappe in France is still 
the headquarters of the order, but during 
the present century several new establish- 
ments have been founded in France and 
in other parts of Europe, besides this 
newer branch on the St. Lawrence. Some 
sixty years ago, a small band of monks 
settled in this stony region ; the brother- 
hood now numbers about eighty members. 
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as to how we were likely to be received 
by a voiceless community. That riddle 
was soon solved, however, for as we came 
in front of the main entrance a somewhat 
aged brother came and took charge of the 
horse, and in “Anglo-French” courteously 
asked us to follow him into the vestibule, 
a pleasantly shaded, cool room. Here he 


invited us to rest until the ‘‘ guest-master” 
should be disengagtd; and after we had 
seated ourselves, our friend took up his 
seat in the porch, and resumed his work, 
which happened to be darning stockings. 


IN THE TRAPPIST CHAPEL AT OKA. 


The monastery, a large three-storeyed, 
solid-looking building of granite, occupies 
a commanding position on the side of the 
hill; and extending for many acres on 
both sides are those fruitful fields and 
gardens we had passed. 

We had encountered numbers of the 
brethren engaged in their labours on our 
way to the monastery, and had noticed 
that not one of them had bated his toil or 
lifted an eye to us. We knew that silence 
was a binding rule, so did not venture to 
give them ‘‘ Good-day ”—at least, not in 
words. 

As we came nearer we began to speculate 


It was a little curious, perhaps, but exceed- 
ingly interesting, to notice the deft way in 
which he tackled the work. He was 
silent, and we four visitors (three of us 
feminines) remained silent also. 

In a short time the guest-master ap- 
proached—a youngish man of most gentle- 
manly manners and appearance, spite of 
the coarseness of his homespun robe 
(resembling that of the Franciscan monks) 
and somewhat clumsy home-made boots ; 
for everything in use in the community is 
the work of the monks themselves. He 
spoke good English, and with perfect 
courtesy told us he was sorry he could not 
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= CHAPEL OF THE TRAPPIST MONKS AT OKA. 
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invite the ladies of the party to go further 
than the guest-chamber—the room on our 
right—but that the “man” was welcome 
to visit any part of the establishment he 
cared to see, using the camera if he 
wished, and that it would give the brother- 
hood pleasure if we were to dine in the 
hospice at noon. We were greatly pleased 
to accept the invitation—surprised, indeed, 
to find that “‘ we three ” could be included 
in it. 

Our host was singularly affable and 
entertaining, and set himself to answer 
any questions we cared to ask. Naturally, 
we were interested to know whether the 
rules of the order were rigidly observed. 
He told us frankly that the spirit rather 
than the letter of the “law of silence” 
ruled their lives, and that the law of silence 
prevailed throughout the community, but 
that in those usages of life which brought 
them into contact with the outer world a 
certain number of the brethren were 
absolved from the rule. All, however, 


are obliged to rise at two o’clock a.m., 
and repair to the chapel for morning 


service, which, including lecture and 
meditation, occupies some two or three 
hours. The monks then separate to their 
daily avocations, breakfasting on bread and 
fruit. At this point, Brother Marie told us, 
he could only offer us a “ dinner of herbs ” 
(or, as the Americans said, of ‘‘ weeds”), 
as they used only fruit, vegetables, and 
dairy produce, but these, he assured us, 
were of the best, as they had brought their 
system of gardening as near perfection as 
possible. This we saw for ourselves in 
walking through the orchards. About 
noon the brothers dine together; four 
or five hours later, supper, with fruit and 
wine or cider, is partaken of; and by seven 
o'clock all have retired for the night. 
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This strict régime and simple life seem 
to be conducive to health, as sickness (or 
death, except from old age) is almost un- 
known. It was}pleasant to notice that 
those of the brethren—three in all—to 
whom we had an opportunity of talking, 
were in full sympathy with the general 
interests of the outside world. One was 
specially interested to hear news of Scot- 
land; another to be told of a visit to far- 
off St. Peter’s ; and all seemed pleased that 
we had gone out of our way to visit Oka. 
By noon we were summoned to dinner, 
the guest-master leaving us to the care of 
another brother. The table was laid for 
four. The linen, if somewhat coarse, 
was of snowy freshness, the table-service 
of very solid white stone ware. The 
first course was a delightful vegetable 
soup; the second, potatoes a la créme, 
along with a most savoury compdédte 
of vegetables; this was followed by 
dainty sprigs of cauliflower, crisply fried ; 
next came a perfect salad, then a sweet 
pudding with white sauce, and lastly 
cheese with fruit—the most beautiful 
apples we had seen or tasted. As no one 
seemed disposed to partake of them, they 
were presented to us on our departure. I 
should not forget to mention the delicious 
cider which accompanied this unique meal. 

We learned that strangers frequently 
drive out, as we had done, to visit the 
Trappists, and are always hospitably enter- 
tained. No charges are made by the 
monks; but, if we can judge of other 
guests by ourselves, it is a pleasure to 
make a voluntary contribution to the 
funds of the hospice. At the close of 
our repast, Brother Marie returned to 
give us “‘ Good-bye,” and good wishes for 
a prosperous voyage to the old country 
beyond sea. 
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NIKETAS.* 


A STORY OF CRETE. 


By ELSA 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHAPEL ON THE HILL. 


cr. the south coast of Crete, in a spot 
where the hills rise sheer up from 
the seashore, and have bare crags for their 
tops, and sides channelled into ravines, 
there lie the remains of what once was 
a handsome chapel. It is built on a slope 
which in olden times was terraced to sup- 
port the soil which now thinly covers it, 
and only where it is moistened by a small 
rill gives nourishment to some palm-trees 
and to some oleanders. The oleanders 
make its ruins lovely, and the palm-trees 
add a dignity to the approach to them. 

The roof of the chapel was, it would 
seem, once painted elaborately, and among 
the pictures, traces of which were not very 
long ago still visible on it, were some 
representations of scenes from the life of 
Christ, and the representation of a man on 
a winged steed. This was not Bellero- 
phon on his Pegasus, as might readily have 
been assumed, but Agios Niketas—a proof, 
this, among many proofs, that Greek 
Christian legend owes something to Greek 
heathen myth. 

It-was the eve of Agios Niketas Day, 
and the little chapel on the Cretan hill- 
side was crowded with Christians from the 
places round about. Most of them were 
shepherds, leading their early flocks to 
pasture on the hills freed from late snow. 
The night—it was a night in early April— 
was sharply cold, and it spoke well for the 
piety of these shepherds that they should 
have left their poor but sheltered mandri t 
in the plains to pass the night in a chill 


* The Greek name for the Greek saint, Nicetas. 
t+ Shepherds’ huts. 
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chapel on the hill, for they were assembled 
to wait till morning at Agios Niketas, to 
be ready for the matin service to be held 
there at daybreak. 

Some of them had supped in their 
valley-homes; others were lighting fires 
outside the church, with a view to cooking 
their evening meal. It was somewhat dif- 
ficult to produce warmth and blaze from the 
damp, sponge-like tufts of shrub gathered 
from the hillside. The wood was still so 
green and still so saturated with recent 
snow that for long a smouldering smoke, 
which half suffocated the fire-lighters, was 
all that resulted from their efforts. But 
with time matters mended, and as the 
night advanced the fires burned bravely. 
Lighted up by their fitful blaze, the faces 
of the hillside congregation made a sin- 
gular picture; and a child fast asleep 
under a tree at some distance from the 
fires and the kindlers of them, howbeit 
within reach of the darting light, took a 
great loveliness. 

Unhappily, the tree under which the 
child was sleeping was that beautiful, 
baneful one the exhalations of which 
are harmful to the waking and death- 
ful to the sleeping. It was the oleander. 
The pretty, sleeping child taking its 
poisonous breath looked like a marble 
image in the whiteness which was 
spread over her small face, and which 
scarcely deepened to a warmer colour in 
her soft, round, parted lips. As she 
turned uneasily in her sleep, a sharp 
pebble fortunately wounded her, and she 
opened her eyes. There was a stir among 
the congregation. The night was far 
spent, and all were making for the shelter 
of the chapel. The child rose and dreamily 
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followed the others. She was still so full 
of drowsiness that she had been but a few 
moments in the chapel when, sitting on 
the floor in a dim corner, she fell again 
into the heavy sleep which is induced by 
resting under oleanders. 

So more or less possessed by sleepiness 
were all, that no one noticed the little girl, 
or she would have aroused kindly sym- 
pathy, for, with piety singular in a child, 
she had come, alone and of her own heart’s 
promptings, to pray of Agios Niketas to 
restore health to her parents, who were 
both stricken down with fever. She was 
not long the only sleeper in the chapel. 
There was a feeling of safety within these 
consecrated walls, and before another hour 
had passed almost the entire company was 
sleeping tranquilly. 

Meanwhile, the fires which had been 
lighted without made the chapel stand out 
conspicuously from the surrounding gloom, 
and an hour after midnight it was observed 
at sea by an Algerine corsair cruising off 
the island. To steer in the direction of 
the firelight was a matter of no Cifficulty, 


and under the darkness of the night a 
crew was landed in a neighbouring cove. 
The men who composed it stole up to the 
chapel, and finding it full of natives, bolted 
the door upon them. They then waited 
for day, the better to secure for embarkation 
their captives. 


CHAPTER II. 
A MIRACLE. 
“How burn our fires, Spero ?” 

The speaker was a shepherd who opened 
his eyes at the first streak of daylight in 
the sky. With remembrance of the labour 
spent upon the fires some hours before, he 
was not unnaturally anxious that they 
should be kept alive.. Matins over, break- 
fast would be wanted. 

** How burn our fires, Spero ?” 

Marko repeated the question, addressing 
it to the brother shepherd who had shared 
his coverlid, and who, from his low resting- 
place on the chapel floor, had quite as 
little means as Marko himself had of 
ascertaining how the fires burned. 

“ How burn r 

Marko began his question a third time, 
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but he was not suffered to complete it. 
‘“*Get thee to the door and look,” his 
sleep-mate growled. 

This was what Marko had expected. 
None the less did he rise with an outraged 
expression, and with no diminution of it 
betake himself to the door, the handle of 
which he turned sleepily. Finding that 
this was of no avail, he roused himself to 
more energetic action. He did so in vain. 
The door was bolted and barred on the 
outer side. Now wide awake and vastly 
dismayed, he stepped to a window near. 
It, too, was bolted without; but while 
thus rendered useless as a place of exit, 
it still served the purpose of a look-out 
post. Looking out from it, Marko saw 
that the fires burned brightly, and that a 
goodly company was bivouacking about 
them. He was a simple fellow, but his 
simplicity was that of a Cretan. He made, 
therefore, no loud outcry, but, going back 
to Spero, whispered in his ear— 

‘Our fires burn brightlier than before, 
Brother, and corsairs guard them.” 

Spero started to his feet with an alacrity 
that contrasted strongly with his prior 
inertia, and which can only be under- 
stood in the light of the maxim that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 

“Wake they ?” he said. 

“‘ Nay, they sleep.” 

“Then let us go hence softly, Marko; 
just us twain.” 

There was some lack of heroism in this 
proposal, but that feature apparently did 
not strike Marko. The impracticability 
of the thing was what brought the grimly 
humorous smile te his face, and he 
answered with fine cynicism— 

“ Ay, thou through the bolted door and 
I through the barred window.” 

The other was silent for some moments; 
then he said— 

“What will they do with us?” 

This was a question easily answered. 

“They will put us in chains,” Marko 
said, “and carry us to Barbary, where 
they will sell us to Mussulmans for slaves.” 

“This will they certainly,” Spero 
assented drearily. Then he muttered 
something with his middle finger stretched 
out. He was cursing the corsairs, and his 
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curse took the form of calling down 
blindness upon them. 

At this moment the priest approached. 
He had slept, as a priest should sleep, 
with one ear open, and, having heard 
all that the shepherds had said, asked 
solicitously to be told the cause of their 
distress. Marko gave him the information 
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“Agios Niketas,” 
‘“‘Wake all,” 
“and make 
softly.” 

There is 


the answer. 
was added by the priest, 
prayer and _ lamentation 


was 


a note in the human voice 
which carries conviction. The momentary 
despondency of Marko left him, and he 
set about doing the priest’s bidding, 
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desired, and ended, with a somewhat dis- 
paraging glance directed at the man of 
peace— 

“We are made captives now by men 
with arms, and shall be slaves in Barbary 
to-morrow.” 

The priest raised a deprecating hand, 
and shook his head. 

“Who shall prevent it?” Marko asked 
sturdily. 


whispering at the ear of every sleeper in 
the chapel— 

“Corsairs are without. 
is the bidding of the priest—and make 
softly prayer and lamentation to Agios 
Niketas.” 


Rise up—this 


A trumpet sounded in their midst would 
not have more effectually waked the 
sleepers in the chapel than this quaintly 
worded whisper. Men and women—there 
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was only one child among them, and she, 
in her lone resting-place in one of those 
diminutive niches to which children in- 
variably find their way, was overlooked— 
leaped up. They did this as noiselessly as 
startled hares—your Cretan is no noise- 
maker—and in the lamentation and prayer 
which they at once made they obeyed 
implicitly the priest’s direction. Eyes 
were raised and hands were raised, lips 
were moved, and tears were shed, but 
never was grief less loud. 

The priest in a still small voice led the 
proceedings. His face wore a look of 
confidence, which by degrees imparted 
itself in some measure to the faces of 
those around him, and when, this short 
special service at an end, he led the way 
to the back of the chapel, his congregation 
followed him with faces in which the look 
was one expectant of a miracle. 

The wall before which the priest brought 
his steps to a standstill faced a direction 
opposite to that in which the corsairs were 
encamped, and if it had crumbled and 
fallen away under the priestly gaze, the 

‘congregation might have made good its 
e e. But it did not crumble and fall 
When some moments had passed 

d it still stood upright as ever, it became 
evident that a numb despair was seizing 
all. The priest alone still held erect a 
face the look in which was one which 
changed from unruffled calm to clamorous 
entreaty. He had taken his stand against 
the wall, and he was resting almost his 
entire weight upon it. The result was 
that what was but a thin partition, with 
the appearance of solid masonry, broke 
down. Instantly stepping from the wall, 
the man of religion indicated the opening 
thus made, saying— 

“Praise we softly Agios Niketas.” 

Agios Niketas was forthwith softly 
praised, and priest and congregation crept 
through the crevice. On the further side 
of it they found themselves in a cavern. 

“ How now, father, if this cavern should 
lead nowhither ?” 

This profoundly pessimistic proposition 
was made by Spero. 

“I think, my son,” the priest answered, 
that this cavern will lead to another cavern, 
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which other, at a safe distance from our 
foes, will lead us out upon the mountain- 
slopes into the open, where we will praise 
loudly Agios Niketas.” 

For a mere surmise this was very definite 
wording, and if Spero had not been stand- 
ing in pitchy darkness, it would have been 
seen that his face was as bright as any of 
many bright faces in this black cavern. 

Meanwhile, one of the congregation had 
been left behind in the chapel. 





CHAPTER III. 
POWERS OF DARKNESS. 

Some hours after the captives within the 
chapel had made good their escape, the 
corsairs encamped without began to stir. 
The morning sun was now head and 
shoulders over the horizon, and it seemed 
time to re-embark. 

The chief of the band led the way to 
the chapel. He was armed to the teeth, 
as were all his followers, and there was 
little to fear from resistance. To unbolt 
the door was the work of a moment. In 
the next the corsair stood on the threshold 
with a curiously blank face. The chapel 
was empty. Of the motley company of 
men and women that had filled it some 
hours before there was no trace. Full in 
view of the corsair the while was the open- 
ing in the opposite wall. He strode 
towards it and peered in. All was dark- 
ness and silence. 

“*A brand! ” he cried. 

A brand was at once put into his hands 
by one of his followers. He _ passed 
through the opening, and stood on the 
inner side of it with the light. It was 
struck from his hand. He drew his 
dagger, and made a fierce thrust in the 
direction of the person who had had the 
temerity to deal a blow at him. At the 
same time he called for another brand. 
It was promptly provided, and was as 
promptly struck from his hand. A second 
fierce thrust in the direction whence the 
blow came met only air. Some six brands 
met with the same treatment; each was 
violently struck from the hand holding it, 
and the corsair was left in darkness. 

“Devils!” he said, between his teeth. 
Then he rushed into the cave, stabbing in 
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every direction. Only once was he con- 
scious of coming in contact with aught 
except air and stone. His dagger pene- 
trated flesh, and a shrill cry was emitted. 
It was followed by a swarming in the air, 
and the cry was multiplied a hundredfold. 
Next minute the corsair found himself in 
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with terror as they were, they fluttered 
about the cave, beating against whatever 
intercepted their flight. 

There are brave conquerors, for such 
they are, who do not feel a trembling of 
the flesh when brought into contact with 
the common domestic mouse, the wingless 

one; but the hero 
who does not 
shudder _ before 
that winged 
mouse, the bat, 
is rare. He who 
has had a_ bat 
fly near his face, 
and remembers 
the horror of 
the thing, will 
partly realise 
what was the 
plight of the 
corsair buffeted 
on every side by 
bats, that with 
shrill cries flew 


‘“* WAKE ALL, AND MAKE PRAYER 


AND LAMENTATION SOFTLY.” 


one of the most horrific positions perhaps 
conceivable. He had thrust his dagger 
into a dense cluster of bats that hung from 
the ceiling of the cave like an inverted 
pyramid, the bats being hooked to one 
another after the manner of bees. It was 
they that had struck the lighted brand 
from his grip, and, putting the same 
impetus into their movements now, frenzied 


over and around 


him, entangling 


themselves in his dress and _ hair. 

“How goes it, chief?” was called. 
from within the chapel. , 

“Till!” was the answer 
followed by the command— 

** No man follow me!” 

A corsair who was half-way through the 
opening stepped back with a brave chagrin 
in his look. 

**Stand back!” was shouted next minute, 
and there emerged from the cavern a pale, 
haggard man. A flutter accompanied his 
coming back to the light, the maddened 
creatures that had attached them- 
selves to him freeing themselves in an 
access of terror, and flying back into the 
darkness. 

“One is netted in my hair,” the corsair 
said, with whitening lips. “Free it, 
man!” 

He spoke to a young fellow eyeing him 
with dismay. 

“How, chief?” was asked in trepi- 
dation. 

“I care not how,” was the answer. 
“Cut the hair off, or the head off”—the 


in a shout, 
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speaker now foamed at the mouth—‘ so 
you free the beast.” : 

The young corsair with his dagger cut 
the hair, and threw it and the bat into the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PURCHASE. 
Brave as he was, it was some moments 
before the corsair chieftain recovered from 
his adventure in the cavern. Drawing a 
long breath, he then said— 

“‘ Next time we light on praying Cretans, 
look you that we wait not till they be 
turned to bats.” 

This was, as his followers knew, the 
corsair’s sardonic mode of intimating that 
he did not intend to carry on the pursuit 
of the worshippers at Agios Niketas. His 
speech gave general satisfaction, for even 
the boldest of the venturesome spirits here 
assembled did not desire to suffer the ex- 
perience undergone by the chieftain, while, 
on the other hand, it was prima facie im- 
possible without lights to track a party 
concealed in a cavern or caverns of un- 
known dimensions and turnings. All 
waited for the chief to speak again, and 
he did not long preserve silence. 

** What’s yon ?” he said. 

All eyes were turned in the direction in 
which he pointed. Roused by the loud 
voices in the chapel, the child who alone 
had been left in it had risen and stepped 
into the light. As the eyes of the men 
were bent on her, she drew up one foot, 
resting it on the toe, and laid one arm 
before her eyes. It is a common childish 
attitude of embarrassment, and is pretty in 
the least lovely child. In the little Cretan, 
who was of extraordinary beauty, the 
picture which resulted was a thing to 
make men with eyes give pause. 

For some moments nothing was said, 
the silence heightening the little girl’s 
embarrassment, and making her all blushes, 
from bare small arms to bare small feet. 
It is only young children that become thus 
all blushes, and some pity might come to 
men who see them in such sore embarrass- 
ment. Some pity came to one of the 
corsairs who looked at the child Irene, but 
before he had time to give it utterance 
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his men broke into jubilation. ‘‘God is 
great!” they cried, with equivocal piety ; 
one of them adding, in elucidation of this 
sentiment— 

‘“‘ The best is left! Here is beauty will 
fetch gold in Algiers!” 

“Ay, “twill!” was answered, several 
speaking at once. ‘‘ What say, chief, 
you?” 

This question was asked by the corsair 
who, under the chief, was foremost of the 
band. 

“?Twill fetch gold, 
answered. ‘‘I reckon 
thousand gold pieces.” 

‘*Nay, nay!” came the protest. ‘An 
we ask too much we are like to get nothing 
at all. A thousand gold pieces would 
yield goodly shares, but ’tis a child, and 
may die of the measles to-morrow. A 
thousand gold pieces are not got so 
easily.” 

“They are got for the counting of 
them,” the chief said quietly, and detached 
a pouch from his belt. ‘Count a thou- 
sand gold pieces,” he added, “‘and give 
me back the bag.” 

Then he signalled to the child to come 
tohim. A child with its arm held over 
its eyes sight of nothing that 
happens, and the child obeyed the signal. 
The corsair explained to her that he had 
bought her. 

“Shall I, Sir,” she asked, “‘ not see 
again my sick parents that I came hither 
to pray for ?” 

The corsair had an evil inspiration. 

“Your sick parents,” he said, 
dead ; they died in the night.” 

The child burst into tears. 

“*Tis now time we embark,” the chief 
said, turning to his men. In less than an 
hour the party was out at sea. The child 
wept some three hours, then her fountain 
About noon she placed 


certainly,” 
twill 


was 
fetch a 


loses 


“are 


of tears was dry. 
herself, dry-eyed, beforé*the chieftain, and 
said— 


, 


‘“* What will you have me to be, Sir ?’ 

‘My slave, child,” was the answer. “I 
will have you to be my slave till from a 
child you grow to be a woman. Then | 
will have you to be a 


He broke off with a laugh. 
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The little girl eyed him with large 
gravity. 

““What will you have me then to be, 
Sir?” she asked. 

“‘ Belike I will then have you to be my 
wife,” was the answer. 

The child gave this speech thoughtful 
consideration for some moments; then 
she said— 

‘When shail I have grown to be a 
woman, Sir?” 


The little girl said nothing. There is 
nothing that can be said with any gain to 
a big, laughing man by a little, serious 
child. It is odds if such a man allow him- 
self to be impressed by a sturdy headshake 
that says, ‘‘ Does one, Sir, go up the hill to 
Agios Niketas to pray there for one’s sick, to 
be made a traitor to one’s faith by the first 
Mussulman? Verily, no!” 

Such a headshake was the answer of the 
little Cretan, whose worth the corsairs had 
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“When I have grown to be a grey- 
beard, little one.” 

As he said this the corsair observed 
narrowly the child’s expression. It became 
troubled, and he decided from it that the 
picture of a greybeard husband did not 
meet with approval. Having put this 
interpretation on the gloom in the small 
face, he was profoundly surprised when 
the child asked— 

** Will you be then a Mussulman, Sir ?” 

** Ay, and you with me,” was the answer, 
with, this time, a laugh of great hilarity. 
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gauged as somewhat below a thousand 
gold pieces. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE END. 
As the years which were to make a grey- 
beard of the corsair and a Moslemite of 
Irene passed by without working either of 
these changes, the corsair came to notice 
that the child had visions. From the 
rapture which they imparted to her face 
he formed the idea that these visions were 
of a transcendentally grand nature, and it 


as 
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would have astonished him greatly to 
know that the most delighting vision ever 
seen by the child was that of a hovel built 
of loose stones without mortar, such a hovel 
as the sun could shine through in the day 
and the wind blow through in the night. 
There are such hovels in abundance 
throughout Crete. Sometimes she would 
see a woman sitting at the hovel door, pick- 
ing over wheat for grinding. At other times 
the interior of it would be visible to her, and 
she would see its inmates supping on new 
honey in the comb, new cheese, and white 
bread. _ At yet other times she would see 
her father driving his three donkeys laden 
with sacks full of chopped straw from a 
halone* at the valley’s other side. Finally, 
there came a time when she would see 
with a strange frequency an aging couple 
look from their cottage-door out over the 
sea, as if watching for some ship that 
might bring them back their child. One 
day this vision came with such insistent 
clearness that the girl resolved to put to 
the corsair a question which she had here- 
tofore only dared to put to herself. 

Irene had at this time outgrown child- 
hood, and the corsair was casting in his 
thoughts when he should wed her upon 
the morning.on which she asked him, as 
she brought him his early coffee— 

** Sir, was it truth you spoke when you 
said that my parents were both dead ?” 

The corsair was silent. It was an easy 
matter to say Ay, but to say Ay so as to 
convince this questioner that he had 
spoken truth was not an easy matter. 
Before he had determined on the course 
which he should follow, the girl said 
passionately— 

*« Sir, twas not truth ; and ’tis five years 
to-day I am your captive. You lied, Sir, 
to me!” 

“‘T did so,” the. corsair conceded some- 
what ruefully. ‘‘ But, maid,” he added, 
*‘you have now no need of parents, for 
you are no longer a child, and my will is 
to have you for my wife. How now ?” 

The girl had fallen at his feet in a 


* Threshing-floor. Chopped straw is used in 
Crete as winter fodder for the cattle. 
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swoon. When she recovered animation, 
her wits wandered. Through days and 
nights of fever the corsair watched her. 
Every night she made her prayer aloud to 
Agios Niketas that he would prevent -this 
marriage, coming upon his white steed, 
and taking her back to her parents. One 
night she said, as if to herself— 

*‘T am now aware of his coming.” 

With these words she lifted herself up, 
straining towards the rider. The corsair 
propped her until she slept in his arms, 
then he laid her back on the pillow. She 
talked in her sleep. From her talk it was 
evident that she believed herself to be on 
her way back to her home, borne thither 
on the steed of Agios Niketas. The 
corsair watched her happy face, then he 
said brokenly— 

** Little one, little one, how shall a man 
forego thee? Whiteness and sweetness, 
how shall a man forego thee ?” 

After that he wrestled with himself 
beside the sleeping girl. Then he went 
to his steersman, and gave him orders, 
In obedience to them the barque put in at 
the cove below the chapel of Agios Niketas 
an hour before daybreak. The corsair 
then bore the sleeping girl ashore and laid 
her, wrapped in her coverlid, in a sheltered 
place beside a rock. By the light of a 
torch he cut with his dagger a horse’s hoof 
on the stone, and wrote beneath it with 
the chalk which is here in such abundance 
that in Rome they call chalk Creta— 


THe Marip 1s GIveEN BACK TO HER 
PARENTS. As you Honour AGIos 
NIKETAS, HARM HER NO Way. 


Having done this the corsair went back 
to his ship, and hid his desolate face 
awhile from men. 

* * * # 

The early sailors found the girl, and 
carried her to her parents, and the sailors 
of that water-side to this day tell you how 
a girl was taken from them by a corsair 
and restored by Agios Niketas. If you are 
sceptical and ask for proof of this miracle, 
they lead you to the rock and show you 
the hoof-mark of the saint’s steed upon it. 





HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


THE GIPSY. 


By S. L. 


a of the houses on wheels peculiar 
to gipsies came along the dusty 
highroad. They were covered with wicker 
baskets and chairs, with feather, birch, 
and heather brooms, with many other 
articles of home manufacture. Two or 
three colts followed the vans, which 
paused for a moment by the village green 
to select a suitable camping spot. Forth- 
with half-a-dozen villagers started for the 
common to drive off the flocks of geese 
and ducks; the policeman, sole repre- 
sentative of law and of order, encouraged 


by public opinion, walked up to the 
patrico and warned him in broad but 
impressive English to keep his tribe from 
picking and stealing, or one and all would 
taste the accommodation of the county 
jail, and he waved his hand in the distant 
direction of the ancient monastery of 


St. Cross and the old grey city of 
Winchester beyond. Thereupon the dark- 
skinned, unkempt patriarch, in whom 
Spanish descent showed clearly, grunted 
something that was unintelligible, and a 
young fellow, evidently brought up in 
England, remarked that they were doing 
no harm and had no intention of doing 
any so long as they were left alone, and, 
saying these words, he looked at the fat 
Saxon representative of authority in a 
manner that made the functionary quail. 
The nervousness only lasted for a moment, 
and then, reinforced by the unexpected 
appearance of some of the ale-house 
loafers, he waxed suddenly bold. I may 
mention, there had been a cricket-match, 
and free beer had been counteracting the 
excessive heat of the afternoon. ‘“ Don’t 
answer me, you young varmint!” said 
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Mr. Policeman, gripping his stick, “‘ or 
I’ll break this over t’ head!” Quick as 
thought the hand of the old man flew to 
his belt, as though he had been a gi/ano in 
the Sacro-Monte of Granada. There was 
nothing there. He looked hurriedly 
round, to assure himself that nobody had 
seen the action. Then I thought the 
time had come to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and I made the peace between 
Law and Vagabondage. An old crone, 
sitting on the top of the steps belonging 
to the foremost van, took the short clay 
pipe out of her mouth and said something 
in language unintelligible. Some children 
came from within, constable and cronies 
cleared off, and I asked the strangers to 
drink my health, and walked away—not 
very far. The sun was setting, and lighting 
up the waters of the Itchen with all colours 
delightful to the eye; the poultry were being 
driven off, protesting loudly against dis- 
turbance at their evening meal. When they 
had disappeared, silence reigned supreme. 

I climbed a high hill far on the right, 
and swept the common with a small field- 
glass. My attention was soon fixed upon 
the gipsy encampment, where the horses 
had been taken from the vans and set to 
graze, while the familiar wooden tripod was 
being set up and the big iron pot sas- 
pended from it. Two of the children 
were gathering sticks for fuel, a couple of 
women “‘ with labour-loosened knees and 
gaunt backs bowed by servitude” were 
taking a selection of wicker work towards 
the village. By the outlying cottages a 
small group of women awaited their 
arrival, fully prepared to bargain over 
everything to the very last halfpenny. A 
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tiny boy came staggering from the river 
with a can of water which, so far as I 
could see, was partly for drinking and 
partly for washing purposes. Three men 
sat down to smoke round the tripod, under 
which a small fire was now leaping into 
light, but all the women-folk seemed very 
busy. How the twelve people I could 
count were able to live in the two vans 
would be hard to say; how they were 
going to get a supper and how it would 
be cooked were also puzzles of which I 
hoped to find the solution. With this idea 
I returned to the village. 

There is a big shop owned by a gentle- 
man with bald head and sandy whiskers, 
who calls himself a general dealer. He 
sells ham and boots, and marmalade and 
corduroys, sweets, bread, fruit, second- 
hand furniture, vegetables, bird- seed, 
and patent medicines. As I passed his 
emporium one of the gipsy women came 
out with three loaves and some pieces in 
her apron, and a glance at the counter 
revealed the presence of a new birch- 
broom. The gipsy woman herself was 
young, and had been pretty, but her face 
was white and sealed with lines that were 
not all the result of care. She wore big, 
common gold earrings, a loud shaw’, and 
no hat or bonnet. A chair and a basket 
were fixed upon her back, and the hand 
unoccupied with the apron held three other 
brooms. Her companion, whom I passed 
five minutes afterwards, had been more 
lucky, and had sold both baskets. She 
immediately asked me to buy one of the 
brooms, and when I pointed out their 
uselessness to me, whined for money in 
tone and terms of the commonest tramp. 
Wishing to get some particulars of the 
strange life, and yet being unwilling to 
hold long conversation with the woman, 
I asked whether they all spoke English, 
and she said yes, with the exception of the 
head man and the very old woman, her 
mother. Thereupon I asked her to tell 
the younger man, whom I had saved from 
the fury and zeal of the local constable, 
to meet me by the side of the Wheatsheaf 
at ten o’clock, as I wanted to buy a few 
things. It was not necessary to say that 
the things required were facts, so I said he 
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might bring two strong wicker chairs. The 
woman promised, and the conversation 
ended with a small tip that sent her away 
rejoicing, and secured the fulfilment of 
the promise. But mine host of the 
Wheatsheaf was dismayed when I told him 
what I had done, and called heaven and 
earth to witness that gipsies were an 
infamous race, caring neither for God nor 
man, with strange customs and direct 
dealings with Satan. 

By the time he had exhausted his 
eloquence, he brought me my dinner, and 
with every dish paused to denounce gipsies; 
the meal was over, and another good 
appetite lost. I lighted the bad best cigar 
offered by mine host, but, after a single 
whiff, put it aside for the gipsy, and lighted 
an old familiar pipe given to me by a 
Moor whom I once befriended in his native 
land. It has a long painted wooden stem 
and a big clay bowl, and when lighted in 
a dark street has a very curious effect, 
because the bowl being far from the 
mouthpiece, it looks like a ball of fire with 
no connection to anything. Thus equipped, 
I started out soon after nine o’clock and 
wandered in the direction of the gipsy 
comp-fire. There, apparently, the children 
had gone to bed, for the figures round the 
stock-pot were full sized. Unwilling to 
disturb the crew, and being uncertain of 
the reception if I did, my next movement 
was one of retreat along the side of the 
grass, on which, with light shoes, I made 
no sound. My precious pipe had gone 
out; I relighted it, and hearing a sound 
by the hedge on the left some fifty yards 
further on, | suddenly blewa cloud of smoke 
and mass of sparks into the air.. Instantly I 
heard the half-suppressed cry of a female 
voice, and called out that there was no need 
for alarm. Then somebody stood up from 
behind the hedge with a bundle of sticks 
under one arm. I lighted a two-minute 
candle from the box with which I always 
travel, and saw a very pretty gipsy girl, 
whose age might have been anything 
between seventeen and twenty. “I went 
to get some more twigs from her for the 
fire,” she said, speaking «vith curious 
accent, “and I did not know what the 
light was.” ‘* Where are you all going ?” 
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I said, picking up a few big sticks lying 
by my feet and passing themtoher. ‘To 
the S Fair,” she answered, as she 
stretched a pretty hand over the hedge 
and took the wood. ‘Where do you 
come from?” I asked, holding the light 
above my head. “All over the country,” 


a) yy 


vis i p 


“BUY A BROOM?” 


she replied; ‘‘we go to the races usually, 
and the fairs, and into the big towns on 
market-days and holidays. I have enough 
wood—good-night!” And though I called 
to her to come back, she darted away like 
a shadow across a corn-field on a summer’s 
day. And my candle, having nothing more 
to keep alight for, went out. Very much 
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enamoured and impressed, I returned to 

the inn and made my way to the private 
bar, wishing I had been born a gipsy. 

Almost punctually, the man I had invited 

came to the Wheatsheaf, ard straight, as 

though by intuition, to the little compart- 

ment wherein I sat. He had a small 

bundle of carved sticks with 

him, but no _ chairs or 

wicker - work, and, sitting 

down with a nod of greeting 

before the big pewter pot of 

ale, lifted it, nodded towards 

me again, and was outside 

the best part of the quart in 

about as short a space as 

is required to write the 

words. Then he picked out 

a long churchwarden from 

half a dozen on the counter, 

filled one from the tobacco- 

jar, lighted it with a stray 

vesta from his trousers pocket, 

and looking fairly at me for 

the first time since he entered 

the bar, said, ‘Now, Mister, 


wot’s the little game?” I 


stared at hima bit. “It’s 
like this,” he said mys- 
teriously ; “when she said 
to me you wanted to buy 
things, I knew you didn’t. 
Wanted something trapped, 
or a dog, mebbe. Ain’t it 
right?” “No,” I replied, 
**I wanted to ask youa few 
things about gipsy life for a 
book I’m writing: Answer 
what you like and leave the 
rest, and I’ll give you half- 
a-crown.” “Give it,” he 
said, holding out his grimy 
fist, “‘ and ast all you please.” 
I did as he suggested, feeling 
sure that I should get nothing 
except by humouring the strange indi- 
vidual. He was a dirty-looking fellow 
with a very bad expression, the most 
dilapidated hat I ever saw in my life, 
and a red handkerchief in lieu of collar 
and tie round a neck that seemed made 
for the hangman. I ordered more ale, 
and we were left alone. We could 
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see right into the public bar, but there 
were few people there, and they could 
not see us. 

“How do you all live?” I began, and 
the answer came back promptly, ‘‘ As we 
can.” 

“‘ Are you a gipsy by birth ?” 

“Dunno,” equally decisively. 

“Where are you coming from?” 

“The Plain!” Probably he meant the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury Plain. 

“What do you do for a living ?” 

“They make things— wash - baskets, 
rush-whips, chairs.” 

* And you do nothing yourself ? ” 

“Yes, I got the supper to-night!” The 
unusual quantity of beer was moving the 
hinges of his tongue. I said nothing, and 
waited for him to continue. He glanced 
towards the public bar, and said in a low 
tone, ‘‘ Wot is it you want; for if it’s mis- 
chief, by——- !”. Iassured him I meant no 
harm, and seeing a couple of small feathers 
on his coat, took’a long shot at a venture. 
**T only want to learn about your ways,” I 
said, ‘‘and don’t leave feathers about when 
you’ve been robbing poultry farms.” He 
started, swore deeply, and then plucked 
off the feathers, and put them in his mouth. 
“All right, I trust you,” he replied; ‘I 

‘got a bird after all, and buried the feathers; 
if any of them had come my way when I 
was out there’d ’a been trouble!” He 
drank deeply of the beer again and smacked 
his lips. Throughout our chat he never 
kept his eyes still, and was obviously un- 
comfortable, though ashamed to show any 
sign of fear. All information had to be 
dragged out word by word, and to avoid the 
tiring repetition of question and answer, I 
will state concisely the facts he either stated 
or lead me to infer from indefinite remarks. 
The story of his life, as revealed to me, 
presented no redeeming feature. At 
most the creature before me looked after 
the horses or carved a few walking-sticks 
out of likely branches torn from wayside 
trees. Hecould snare birés, and doa little 
bit of doctoring, but thieving on a small 
scale seemed to be his forte. He told me 
how he had seized a straggling gander 
that evening and broken its neck so 

quickly that not a cry was heard; the 
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flock went on its way, and the people in 
the cottages near at hand never heard a 
sound. Winter was the hard season. In 
the summer they followed the big race- 
meetings ; the children sang, danced, and 
begged ; the women told fortunes, the very 
old woman sometimes sold love-charms, 
of which she alone possessed the secret. 
Sometimes they travelled in a big company 
for economy sake, but more often went 
about as they were then. It was easy to 
understand that the bulk of the work fell 
upon the women, who wove and plaited, 
and cleaned and cadged, that their 
lords and masters might have the best 
of everything. I tried to raise some 
expression of interest from my queer 
companion in places he had seen or in 
natural phenomena, but the attempt failed 
utterly. The thing before me was a mere 
animal of the lowest type, and the glorious 
vagrancy of gipsy life had not done any- 
thing for him. Theft and vengeance were 
the two objects of his life outside the 
gratification of the moment. He could 
neither read nor write, yet, strangely 
enough, had never: known the. gipsy 
language. Alltheir people, excepting only 
the very eldest ones, spoke English. One 
would imagine that the old style of gipsy 
is dying out, and the mongrel race, repre- 
sented here, taking its place. He said 
that all the itinerant menders of pots, pans, 
and kettles, and sharpeners or grinders of 
knives were gipsies, or descended from 
them ; that one and all old women of the 
tribe possessed great secrets of healing, 
and knew the virtues of many plants 
unknown to ordinary medicine. These 
statements came out in reply to questions 
and in monosyllables, very often garnished 
with oaths that would shock a sailor’s 
parrot. Certainly I was in curious cém- 
pany that night. 

Five pints of ale and three pipes, the 
last of which slid from his nerveless hands 
and broke into a dozen pieces on the floor, 
accompanied his narrative. When asked 
whether he and his male companions ever 
carried weapons, he gave a negative reply, 
but said the old man had a long crooked 
knife hanging upon the wall of his van, 
thus confirming my suspicion as to the 
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elderly one’s Spanish descent, for the 
description revealed the navaja commonly 
carried by all Spanish gipsies. My inform- 
ant did not know the place of his own 
birth, had never known any people who 
called themselves his parents, and could 
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ceremonies of any sort. The one thing 
indicating the superstitious condition in 
which most of the people dwell was his 
statement that nobody would live long who 
was cursed by the old woman, mother of 
the gentleman who ruled the show. She 


THE EVENING MEAL. 


not say if he had ever been out of 
England, or how old he was. I tried to 
get some confession or facts as to 
the secret laws of gipsy society; the 
rules, regulations, and mysteries of the 
strange people, marriage laws and burial 
rites, but the man before me would not or 
could not say anything. He knew nothing 
of any government connecting the different 
tribes of gipsies; had never noticed any 


had cursed two people, and they were both 
dead. Further questioning revealed the 
fact that he was not personally cognisant 
of their decease, but thought there could 
be no doubt about the matter in any 
reasonable mind. Even the chief was 
afraid of his mother, and would not dare 
to offend her. She was about ninety 
years old, people said, but nobody knew 
for certain. Shortly after this statement 
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was made our conversation came to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

I had been anxious to find out something 
about the pretty gipsy girl I had seen 
earlier in the evening, and had con- 
scientiously endeavoured to turn the con- 
versation in that direction without success. 
At last I asked for the number of people 
with the vans, and the relationships. Here 
again his astounding ignorance came to 
the rescue, and in despair I asked point- 
blank who the girl might be whom I had 
seen, I said, as I passed the encamp- 
ment. The remark was unfortunate; he 
finished his ale, suddenly emptied the con- 
tents of the tobacco-jar into the pocket of 
his shabby velveteen coat, and rose from 
the seat. ‘‘ Good-night!” he said, “I’ve 
no more to say.” The change was very 
sudden; he had been in an apparently 
fuddled condition, and this harmless 
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TRAFALGAR. 
ELSON sailed from Gibraltar with 

his squadron, and off Ushant joined 

the Channel Fleet under Cornwallis. On 
the same day he sailed for Spithead in 
company with the Superb, and then struck 
his flag and went to Merton. Herehe found 
repose after his arduous sea-toil and happi- 
ness in the company of Lady Hamilton 
and his daughter Horatia. He seemed 
little disposed to move about in paying 
visits. He declined an invitation to 
Fonthill, the residence of William Beck- 
ford; his excuse was that all his family 
were with him and that the period of his 
stay was very uncertain. His family con- 
sisted of his brother William, Mrs. William, 
and their children Horace and Charlotte 
(afterwards Lady Bridport), the Boltons, one 
of whom, Mr. Thomas Bolton, afterwards 
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question served to rouse him so com- 
pletely. Perhaps there was one vulner- 
able spot in the armour of his apathy, 
and my inquiry had gone home there. 
I followed as far as the door, and 
saw him tramping away in the direction 
of the vans, where there were no lights 
visible. Feeling very tired I straightway 
turned in. 

Early in the morning I woke and went 
out through the village before the earliest 
labourers had sought the fields. The dew 
lay thickly over the grass, but the gipsy 
wagons had vanished, and no trace on the 
level meadowland was left to indicate the 
route pursued by the travellers. They had 
disappeared as suddenly as they came, at 
an hour when the cows were scarcely 
milked and the earliest eggs were yet 
unlaid. I wonder who she was, and why 
she ran away so quickly! 










HERO. 


RUSSELL. 


became second Earl Nelson, the Matchams, 
and Lady Hamilton. There never was so 
good and loyal a relative as Nelson. He 
was constantly endeavouring to assist one 
or another of his relations. 

At last came the znd of September, on 
which day Captain Blackwood, of the 
Euryalus, arrived at the Admiralty with 
intelligence that the Combined Fleets had 
put into Cadiz. As early as five o’clock 
in the morning he presented himself at 
Merton, and found Nelson already up and 
dressed. On seeing Captain Blackwood, 
Nelson exclaimed, ‘“‘I am sure you bring 
me news of the French and Spanish Fleets, 
and I think I shall yet have to beat them.” 
Lady Hamilton, who dictated a book about 
Nelson to a Mr. Harrison, would have us 
believe that Nelson received the news of 
the Franco-Spanish fleet with indifference. 
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Even Southey declares that he asserted 
“It was nothing to him.” ‘“‘‘ Letthe man 
trudge it who has lost his budget,’” Emma 
makes Nelson gaily observe. This insensi- 
bility, to be sure, is highly consistent with 
the memorable and marvellous pursuit he 
was fresh from! But Emma is very 
minute. She bids us observe that he 
was pacing one of the walks of Merton 
garden, which he always called the 
quarterdeck, when she told him she 
perceived he was low and uneasy. He 
answered with a smile, ‘‘No, I am as 
happy as possible. I am surrounded by 
my family. My health has improved since 
I have been at home, and I would not 
give a sixpence to call the King my uncle.” 
“I do not believe what you say,” exclaimed 
Emma. “I will tell you what is the 
matter with you. You are longing to get 
at those French and Spanish fleets which 
you consider as your own property, and 
you will be miserable if any other man but 
yourself did the business.” She then told 
him to go and offer his services, assured 
him that they would be accepted, and that 
He 
looked at Lady Hamilton for some 
moments (so she says), and with tears in 
his eyes—Nelson’s weeping on such an 
occasion is a stroke worthy of Emma—he 
exclaimed : “Brave Emma, good Emma! 
If there were more Emmas there would be 
more Nelsons.” 

This trash signifies that had Lady 
Hamilton turned her attention to fiction 
she might have written novels as good as 
Mrs. Gore’s or Lady Blessington’s. 

Emma or no Emma, Nelson received 
orders to resume the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and on the night of 
Friday, Sept. 13, he left Merton for ever. 
He made this entry in his private diary: 
‘“*At half-past ten drove from dear, dear 
Merton, where I left all which I could hold 
dear in this world to go to serve my King 
and country. May the great God, whom 
I adore, enable me to fulfil the expect- 
ations of my country; and if it is His good 
pleasure that I should return, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the 
throne of His mercy. If it is His good 
providence to cut short my days upon 


he would have a glorious victory. 
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earth, I bow with the greatest submission, 
relying that He will protect those so dear 
to me that I may leave behind. His will 
be done. Amen, amen, amen.” 

No man could go forth to fight for his 
country without gloomy forebodings, not 
as to the issue of the struggle, but as to 
whether he should live to return home. 
Sir Harris Nicolas considers that Nelson’s 
mind was strongly impressed with the 
probability that he would never return 
alive. It is stated that before he left 
London he called upon his upholsterer in 
Brewer Street, where the coffin presented 
to him by Captain Hallowell had been . 
sent, and requested that an attestation of 
its identity should be engraved on the lid, 
for, he said, “‘I think it highly probable 
that I may want it on my return.” 

He was greatly moved on leaving Merton. 
About ten at night, a few minutes before 
quitting his home, he went to his child’s 
room and knelt in prayer over her. He then 
said good-bye to Lady Hamilton, entered 
the chaise, and reached Portsmouth next 
day. Itis very evident that Nelson was not 
a superstitious man, or he certainly would 
not have chosen a Friday and a 13th 
of the month for his departure, when by 
lingering another hour and a half he could 
have made it Saturday the 14th. 

All who have any knowledge of the life 
of Nelson will remember that wonderful 
scene of departure on the shore before he 
pushed off in his boat. He had hoped to 
elude the crowd by quitting the George 
Inn through a back way, but they were on 
the beach waiting; they formed in pro- 
cession after him. Southey tells us that 
many were in tears, and many knelt down 
before him and blessed him as he passed. 
When his barge pushed off the people 
wept and cheered, and wept again. Nelson 
answered by waving his hat. Some waded 
into the water by the side of his boat. It 
was an extraordinary and pathetic picture. 
But then Southey has truly said, “England 
has had many heroes, but never one who 
so entirely possessed the love of his fellow- 
countrymen as Nelson. All men knew 
that his heart was as humane as it was 
fearless; that there was not in his nature 
the slightest alloy of selfishness or cupidity; 
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but that with perfect and entire devotion 
he served his country with all his heart, 
and with all his soul, and with all his 
strength ; and therefore they loved him as 
ruly and as fervently as he loved England.” 

He was deeply touched by this demon- 
stration of popular affection, and turning 
to Captain Hardy, exclaimed, “‘I had 
their huzzas before—I have their hearts 
now.” 

He sailed on the 15th in the Vicfory in 
company with the Zuryalus, and on the 
28th joined the fleet off Cadiz under Vice- 
Admiral Collingwood. He requested that 
no salute should be fired, and that no 
colour should be hoisted, as it was unde- 
sirable to proclaim to the enemy the news 
of every ship which joined the fleet. He 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
from Collingwood down to the lob-lolliboy. 
He communicated with the commanders 
on the day after his arrival, and explained 
to them what he termed the “ Nelson 
touch.” « ‘It was like an electric shock,” 
he writes to Emma; ‘some shed tears, 
all approved. ‘It was new, it was singular, 


it was simple,’ and from Admirals down- 


warcs it was repeated. ‘It must succeed 
if ever they will allow us to get at them.’ ” 

His presence was doubly welcome ; it 
brought with it a social sunshine into the 
fleet. The captains dined with him; the 
restraints which they had been made to feel 
under Collingwood vanished. I have the 
profoundest admiration for Lord Colling- 
wood, but it must be admitted that the 
austerity and reserve of his character were not 
conducive to social intercourse and happi- 
ness. He was wrapped up in his duty and in 
his thoughts of his wife and children. Yet 
it is strange that the very complaint which 
his captains preferred against him, his 
want of hospitality, his seeming incapacity 
of good-fellowship, he had himself brought 
with great emphasis against Lord St. 
Vincent when he was serving under that 
Admiral. This I have pointed out in my 
Life of Collingwood. 

Nelson tells us that the officers who 
came on board to welcome his return 
forgot his rank as Commander-in-Chief in 
the enthusiasm with which they greeted 
him. The plan of attack which he laid 
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before the commanders he had thought 
out before he left England, for we are 
told that whilst dining with his friend 
Lord Sidmouth, he drew out his plan upon 
a small table, saying, ‘I shall attack in 
two lines, led by myself and Collingwood, 
and I am confident I shall capture either 
their van and centre or their centre and 
rear.” In one respect the fleet was ill- 
furnished ; Nelson had but two frigates 
(so he writes on the 5th October) to watch 
the enemy in Cadiz, and he declares that 
a fleet thus watching should never be with 
less than eight frigates and three good, 
fast-sailing brigs. By the 11th, however, 
he had five frigates, a brig, and a schooner 
on this service. 

The enemy showed no disposition to 
move. That the Combined Fleet would 
be obliged to come out sooner or later 
was certain; Collingwood had taken great 
care to intercept all supplies of provisions, 
and the enemy must either fight or starve. 

Nelson’s habits of life at this period 
have been recorded by the surgeon of the 
Victory, Beatty. The merest trifles are of 
interest when they relate to Nelson. 
Beatty tells us that the hero had rid him- 
self of the gout by abstaining for the 
space of nearly two years from animal 
food and wine, and all other fermented 
drink; during this space he was a vege- 
tarian and drank only milk and water. 
Early in life, we are told, he attributed 
scurvy to salt and left it off, and never 
afterwards took it with his food. He 
would walk the deck for six or seven hours 
a day. He rose almost habitually shortly 
after daybreak. He breakfasted in summer 
at six, and at seven in winter, and dined 
at about half-past two. These particulars, 
let it be understood, refer to the period 
immediately preceding Trafalgar. Eight 
or nine officers of the different ships usually 
formed his company at table. He still 
continued very sparing in his diet; his 
dinner was often composed of the liver 
and wing of a fowl and a small plate of 
macaroni. He drank champagne, never, 
however, exceecing four glasses. He was 
very careless of his health. He took 
no pains to guard against wet or the night 
air, wore only a thin great-coat, and would 
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sit in wet clothes, saying that his leather 
waistcoat protected him. He seldom wore 
boots, and his feet were often damp; and 
his method of drying them was by throw- 
ing off his shoes and walking on the carpet 
in his stockings. This he did to save his 
servant trouble, for, be it remembered, he 
had but one arm, and could not help himself 
in all offices requiring the use of two hands. 

Twelve of the ships of the Combined 
Fleet floated out of Cadiz on Saturday, the 
19th of October. The rest did not succeed 
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the morning of Trafalgar was that of a 
sort of crescent, so that, to employ Colling- 
wood’s description, ‘“‘In leading down to 
their centre, I had both their van and rear 
abaft the beam.” 

Early in the morning of the ever memor- 
able 21st of October the Victory made the 
signal to ‘‘ Form the order of sailing in 
two columns.” She shook out all reefs, 
set royals and stunsails, and cleared for 
action. Nelson was on deck soon after 
dawn. He was dressed in his Admiral’s 


THE SCENE BECOMES A LURID AND TREMENDOUS PICTURE. 


in quitting the harbour owing to the 
scantiness of the wind. Blackwood, on 
board the Luryalus, signalled that “‘ The 
enemy are coming out of port.” The 
Victory, with the main body of the fleet, 
was some leagues distant. 


The signal 
was flown for a general chase south-east. 
It was not, however, until daylight next 
morning that the remainder of the Franco- 
Spanish fleet weighed and put to sea. 
Some say that Villeneuve formed his fleet 


in five columns; others, in three. There 
were thirty-three ships in all, with smaller 
vessels. Among them was the huge 
Trinidad, and the sight they presented on 


frock-coat, on the left breast of which 
were four stars of different-orders. He 
was without his sword, though it had been 
placed ready for him on his table. This 
description of Nelson’s dress was con- 
firmed by Captain Sir George Westphal, 
who was a midshipman in the Vic/ory. 
While the two divisions of ships were 
sailing towards the Combined Fleets—the 
lee line led by Collingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign, the weather line led by Nelson 
in the Vicfory—the hero gave particular 
directions for carefully removing the por- 
trait of Lady Hamilton from his cabin. 
“Take care of my guardian angel,” he said, 
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and then went below and wrote the follow- 
ing sublime and now historic prayer— 
Monday, October 21st, 1805. 
At daylight saw the Enemy’s Combined Fleet 
from East to E.S.E.; bore away; made the signal 
for Order of Sailing, and to Prepare for Battle; the 
Enemy with their heads to the Southward: at 
seven the Enemy wearing in succession. May the 
Great God, whom I worship, grant to my Country, 
and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and 
glorious Victory ; and may no misconduct in any 
one tarnish it; and may humanity after Victory be 
the predominant feature in the British Fleet. For 
myself individually, I commit my life to Him who 
made me, and may His blessing light upon my 
endeavours for serving my country faithfully. To 
Him I resign myself and the just cause which is 
entrusted to me to defend. Amen. Amen. Amen. 
An anecdote in connection with this 
prayer is interesting. John Pasco acted as 
signal-lieutenant of the Victory. Whilst 
the fleet was sailing towards the French 
and Spanish ships Pasco went below to 
make a report and submit a grievance to 
Nelson. He entered the cabin and dis- 
covered Nelson on his knees writing. He 
was composing the prayer I have just 
transcribed. Pasco waited till he rose, 
and then communicated some report of the 
deck, but felt himself unable to represent 
any troubles of his own at such a moment. 
“The day is fine, the sight, of course, 
beautiful,” Blackwood had written to his 
wife on the 19th referring to the Combined 
Fleets which were coming out of Cadiz. 
The sight was equally beautiful, but grand 
and tremendous, with all tragic and mo- 
mentous significance on this morning of 
the 21st. The enemy’s ships floated like 
the marble shapes of cathedrals: they 
shone in the sun with the lights and 
splendour of the iceberg. There was little 
wind, scarce enough to keep their top- 
gallant sails shuddering as they lay on the 
port tack with their heads to the north, 
and Cadiz snug under their lee. The 
Atlantic swell rolled into the shoals, barely 
wrinkled by the faint blue breathings of 
that October morning. But the British 
ships gathered an impulse from the subtle, 
irresistible respiration of the deep, and 
their canvas swelled as they bowed with 
royal stateliness forward on the send of 
the following folds. 
The Royal Sovereign, with her stunsails 
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making a light in the sea beside her,*was 
ahead of the foremost of the ships’ by 
twenty minutes. Collingwood, we are told 
by Hercules Robinson, a midshipman on 
board the Zuryalus, gravely paced the 
deck munching an apple. They called 
him “dear old Cuddie.” What a heart 
of oak was that! What a splendid set 
of fellows filled his *tweendecks! Just 
before that distant ship awoke the first 
low thunders of Trafalgar, a signal was 
made on board the Victory. ‘‘ His Lord- 
ship came to me on the poop,” says Pasco, 
‘‘and after ordering certain signals to be 
made, about a quarter to noon, he said: 
‘Mr. Pasco, I wish to say to the Fleet, 
ENGLAND CONFIDES THAT Every MAN 
WILL Do His Duty. And,’ he added, 
‘you must be quick, for I have one more 
to make, which is for Close Action” I 
replied: ‘If your Lordship will permit 
me to substitute the expects for confides, the 
signal will soon be completed, because the 
word expecis is in the vocabulary, and 
cojides must be spelt. His Lordship 
replied in haste and with seeming satis- 
faction, ‘That will do, Pasco; make it 
directly.’” Thus was hoisted the immortal 
signal. They say the crews cheered when 
its import was communicated. A few ships 
of the van answered it, and then was 
hoisted at the mizzen royal- masthead 
Nelson’s favourite signal for Close 
Action—No. 16. 

The foe submitted a brave, bristling, 
tremendous picture—thirty-three Levia- 
thans, the Spaniards with crosses dangling 
at their spanker-boom-ends. And tower- 
ing in the thick of that crescent -like 
huddle lay the Zrinidad, of four rows of 
teeth and filled with breathless men and 
a number of priests. Shortly after the 
memorable signal had been made aboard 
the Victory,a French ship, the Fougueux, 
lying astern of the Santa Ana, sent a shot 
at the Royal Sovereign. Then it was that 
the three British Admirals hoisted their 
respective flags, and every ship seized a 
Union Jack to her main-topmast stay, 
and another to her fore-top-gallant 
stay. Then it was, too, that, with one 
exception, the Admirals of the Combined 
Fleets hoisted their e=signs. 
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‘*THEY HAVE DONE FOR ME AT LAST, HARDY,” SAID NELSON. 
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The picture of the Royal Sovereign alone 
in action was sublime, was magnificent, 
but whether it was war or not others must 
pronounce. Had it fallen a dead calm so 
as to prevent our ships from approaching 
the enemy, her fate must have been sealed; 
she must have been bombarded into staves, 
for she not only had the Santa Ana 
(which, by the way, suffered frightfully 
from her first broadside) to contend with; 
ahead lay the San Leandro; the Fougueux 
raked her astern, and close aboard on the 
starboard bow and quarter lay the two 
monsters San Justa and Jndomptable. These 
ships blazed their roaring artillery into 
the devoted British liner. ‘‘ Rotherham,” 
exclaimed Collingwood at this time to his 
Captain, “what would Nelson give to 
be here?” And Nelson, watching the 
glorious sight, exclaimed, ‘‘See how that 
noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship 
into action !” 

Every glass, James tells us, on board the 
Victory was employed to discover the flag of 
the French Commander-in-Chief. Nelson’s 
desire was to get at Villeneuve. All this 
while the Vicfory was slowly floating to 
within gunshot of the enemy’s line 
irregularly followed by the ships of the 
division she led. About twenty minutes 
after the Fougueux had fired at the Royal 
Sovereign the Bucentaure \et fly a shot at 
the Victory. It fell short. A second shot 
dropped alongside. At last a fifth or 
sixth shot pierced the main-top-gallant 
sail. ‘‘A minute or two of awful silence 
ensued,” says James. Then in a mighty 
shock of thunder nearly the whole of the 
weathermost ships of the enemy blazed 
their great ordnance at the Vicfory. Almost 
never before had such a fire been directed 
at a single ship. She kept silent, and 
continued to float onwards at the rate of 
about a knot. 

Nelson’s tactics were these. The Victory 
was to break through the enemy’s line at 
about his tenth ship. This being done 


(as it was done), some nine or ten of the 
enemy’s ships to leeward were rendered 
useless; they had no steam to propel 
them to the help of their friends; the air 
was so light that it was impossible they 
could have had way enough upon them to 
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tack, and the battle would have been 
decided by the time they wore. Nelson 
thus, by his marvellous plan of attack, 
created for his twenty-seven ships a 
stronger force than the Combined Fleets 
could oppose to him, thirty-three as they 
were. 

Shortly after the Victory fired her first 
fatal broadside the ships astern of the 
British leaders broke through the Franco- 
Spanish line in all parts, and, to quote 
Collingwood, “‘ engaged the enemy at 
the muzzles of their guns.” James tells 
us that when the French and Spanish ships 
perceived that the Vicfory was about to 
follow the example of the Royal Sovereign, 
“‘they closed like a forest.” This is difficult 
to realise, seeing that he informs us that 
by this time the wind had gradually died 
away to a mere breath, and that the Victory 
owed such motion as she had to the im- 
pulse of the swell. 

A shot passed between Nelson and 
Hardy as they paced the deck. They 
stopped and looked at each other, each 
supposing the other wounded. Nelson 
then smiled and said—‘‘ This is too warm 
work, Hardy, to last long,” and he added 
that he had never in all his experience 
witnessed more cool courage than was being 
displayed by the Vicfory’s crew. Warm 
work it was! Every ship that could point 
a gun at the Vicfory was firing at her. She 
floated under the stern of the PBucen/aure, 
and smashed a broadside into the French- 
man’s cabin windows. She was receiving 
at this time the direct fire of the Vep/une 
and the Redoutable. ‘ She then fell 
foul of the latter ship. The scene 
now becomes a lurid and_ tremendous 
picture. Masts come crashing from aloft ; 
canvas and bulwarks are riddled into the 
appearance of gratings, ship falls upon 
ship, and they engage so close that the 
men who fight the guns are almost suffo- 
cated by the black and filthy vomitings. 
What were the sensations of the captains 
in command of those ships which Nelson’s 
tactics had as effectually disabled as if they 
had been sunk or burnt? The British 
attack was irresistible. There was no 
virtue in the spirit of the Spaniard or the 
Frenchman to oppose that terrific shock of 
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war. We were fighting for peace, we were 
fighting to annihilate the enemy that peace 
might be assured. Prize-money was a 
quite secondary consideration; those 
devils alongside were to be subdued at 
the cost of extermination, as Nelson said, 
and he cared not whether they floated or 
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sank so long as they were hopelessly and 
irretrievably beaten. 

He and Captain Hardy were walking the 
deck of the Vicfory at about a quarter past 
one, while the battle all about still raged, 
when a ball struck him in the shoulder and 
penetrated his chest. He fell to the deck 
on his face. A sergeant of marines and 
two seamen raised him, stained with the 
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blood of his own secretary, Scott, who had 
been killed on the spot a little while before. 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy,” 
said Nelson. “I hope not,” was the 
answer. “Yes,” said he; “ my back- 
bone is shot through.” They carried 


him down into the cockpit, a gloomy 
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abode indeed, hellish with the groans of 
the wounded, ghastly with the figures of 
the dying or the dead. One of the 
wounded called out to the surgeon, who 
had just examined two officers and found 
them lifeless: ‘‘ Mr. Beatty, Lord Nelson 
is here. Mr. Beatty, the Admiral is 
wounded.” He ran to Nelson’s side. 
“Ah, Mr. Beatty,” exclaimed the dying 
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victor, “you can do nothing for me. I 
have but a short time to live.” ‘“‘ Alas! 
Beatty, how prophetic you were!” cried 
Dr. Scott, referring to the apprehensions 
the surgeon had expressed for his safety, 
as he had throughout worn a coat con- 
spicuous with orders upon it. 

There is not a more affecting and tragic 
scene in the records of humanity than 
this great and glorious man’s deathbed. 
Affecting it was, and no Englishman 
can read the description of it at this hour 
unmoved, because it was Nelson who lay 
dying ; and it is tragic because of the red 
and thunderous frame it was set in. Dr. 
Scott, the chaplain, used to speak of the 
deck of the Victory as resembling a 
“‘butcher’s shambles.” He saw an officer 
in some frenzy of pain tear the ligatures 
from his wound and bleed to death. The 
ladder was slippery with blood. On deck 
all was uproar, shouts, the volcanic blast 
of guns, and smoke as thick as fog. 
Scott bent over the dying hero, who 
said in a low voice, “I leave Lady 
Hamilton and my adopted daughter, 
His 


Horatia, as a legacy to my country.” 
constarit cry was for drink, and they gave 


him lemonade and wine-and-water. The 
Victory’s crew cheered whenever an enemy’s 
ship struck. One of these huzzas reached 
Nelson’s ears ; Lieutenant Pasco, who lay 
wounded, answered his inquiry, and the 
news lighted up his pale face. He con- 
stantly asked for Captain Hardy, who at 
last arrived. They shook hands affection- 
ately, and Nelson inquired how the battle 
went. Hardy answered that twelve or 
fourteen of the enemy’s ships had struck. 
“‘T hope,” said Nelson, “ none of our ships 
have struck, Hardy?” ‘No, my Lord,” 
replied Hardy, “ there is no fear of that.” 

When Hardy made his second visit 
Nelson was still. alive, and the Captain 
congratulated him, even in the moment 
of death, on his brilliant victory. He 
could not tell how many ships were taken; 
le believed fourteen or fifteen. ‘That is 
well,” answered Nelson, “‘ but I bargained 
for twenty.” And then emphatically ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” The 
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dying hero could not then, perhaps, con- 
ceive that the ground tackle of most of 
the ships was in such a condition as to 
render anchoring impossible. Colling- 
wood afterwards did not anchor, and has 
been blamed for the loss of many prizes. 
But he was a great sailor, and exactly 
knew what to do. And it is only writers 
ignorant of the difficulties and perils of 
the ocean, of shoals and lee-shores, and 
heavy gales of wind, and crippled ships, 
some without steering gear, some sheer 
hulks, who would challenge the judgment 
of such a seaman as Collingwood, who 
was ‘here and responsible ! 

**Doctor,” said Nelson, turning to the 
Chaplain, “I have not been a greaé sinner.” 
The Doctor rubbed the poor sufferer’s 
body, and they often ejaculated short 
prayers together; and Nelson frequently 
said, ‘‘ Pray for me, Doctor.” The last words 
the Chaplain heard Nelson murmur were, 
“God and my country.” And then he 
peacefully died—so calmly that Scott, who 
was rubbing his breast, continued to chafe 
him for some minutes, unconscious that 
the end had come. 

Thus died one of the most beautiful, 
noble, and heroic characters which this 
country has ever produced, or of which 
the history of the world makes any men- 
tion. No Englishman has left a more 
valuable memory. The name of Nelson 
is as magical to-day as it was when he 
was fighting the battles of his country. It 
is the inspiration of all that is honourable, 
fearless, patriotic, to the very crown and 
summit of the meaning of the words. He 
was as simple as a child, he was as tender 
and affectionate as a woman, and his heart 
was that of alion. The material and moral 
debt of the country to this man is so great 
that when we seek for comparison in the 
services of even the most splendid and 
shining characters we find the appeal 
weak, the claim shrinks, even if it be a 
Wellington on whom our eyes are fixed, 
because in no one life will we discover 
combined all that Nelson did for England, 
and in no one human memory will we 
find the influence that he still exerts. 





FOUND it neither a pleasant nor an 
easy task to force my way through 
the undergrowth which flourished in such 
thick and tangled fashion, and the smart- 


ing of my wound, 
slight though the 
latter was, for the 
ball had merely 
cut the flesh of 
my wrist, contri- 
buted to both my 
bodily and mental 
suffering. The 
faint flashes of 
summer lightning 
in the hot June 
night gave brief 
and imperfect 
glimpses of 
masses of low, 
scrubby trees with 
interlacing 
bushes and briars 
and an occasional 
pool of dirty and 
discoloured water, 
rimmed in by the 
Virginia mud, 
sticky and yellow, 
into which I 
floundered more 
than once when 
the friendly light- 
ning was not at 
hand. Then, 
pulling myself out 


again, I tore my clothes and skin on the 
clumps of briars that caught me as I 
blindly plunged forward. Two hours of such 
work, and with the feelings of delight that 
a shipwrecked sailor must experience when 
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I INVOLUNTARILY DUCKED MY HEAD 


AT THE NOISE. 


he sees a rescuing sail, I struck a beaten taste of war. 
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myself of the habit. 
now ceased to pain me, but the bitterness 
of my reflections was sufficient torment. 
I had come up the Virginia Peninsula 
with the great army to obtain my first 
Often had I, like many 









track. True, it was not much, merely a path 
where the undergrowth had been crushed 
down as if by some very heavy weight, 
probably a train of artillery, for I trod in 


the ruts cut by 
wheels. But it 
enabled me _ to 
advance with 
much greater 
speed and _ less 
danger to my 
person, and would 
undoubtedly lead 
me to the main 
body of the army. 

A large rain- 
drop splashed in 
my face, and then 
another, and soon 
a torrent came 
down. I plodded 
on while the rain 
beat upon me. 
Off to the right 
I heard the fre- 
quent booming of 
cannon. ‘Twice 
shells came 
shrieking high 
over me, and I 
involuntarily 
ducked my head 
at the noise, for 
I was not yet 
an old enough 
soldier to cure 
My wound had 
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other young soldiers in that gallant body 
of men, painted roseate pictures of victory, 
promotion, rewarded patriotism, and a 
reunited country. With a light heart I 
had encountered the toils and deprivations 
of the advance. I had the enthusiasm of 
youth, and was daunted by no obstacle. I 
did not fear the fever bred in the swamps 
of the Chickahominy, which cut down our 
men as if we were standing in front of 
the enemy’s artillery. I did my share and 
twice my share of the work which tries a 
soldier more than fighting. I took an 
axe and helped to build roads through the 
swamps and bridges over the swollen 
streams. Then I tugged at the wheels of 
the cannon stuck in the mud, and at 
night I did picket duty in the dense 
forests, and sometimes in the darkness 
heard a Confederate bullet hiss by me. 
But all the time we were cheered by the 
knowledge that we were advancing. We 
thought of nothing but forward, forward, 
and our hardships were forgotten in the 
reflection that at each sunset we were 
nearer to the enemy’s capital. 


The reverse side of the picture had 
come quickly enough, I thought, as I 
stumbled into the miry edge of a small 
brook that ran across the path. The prize 


was almost within our-hand. I had-even 
seen one bright morning the spires of 
Richmond glittering in the sunshine, and 
then we were turned back. For a moment 
I felt a regret that I had not been taken 
prisoner by the enemy in the last battle, 
when “I was cut off from my regiment, 
instead of escaping through their lines to 
struggle among the woods as best I could, 
in the effort to join the retreating army. 
The greatness of my anticipations had 
made the repulse the more mortifying. 
The voices of the night repeated the 
word—retreat, retreat, retreat. The very 
shells that sang over my head had but one 
tune, and it was retreat, retreat, retreat. 
The plashing of the rain formed the same 
sound, and I began to repeat it to myself 
as a kind of chorus. 

At last I saw a light, far ahead and 
faint, but very cheerful in the darkness 
and rain. I was sure that I had overtaken 
a portion of our rear-guard, but as ! came 
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nearer I saw that it was a house standing 
in a small clearing, and the light came 
from one of the windows. There were 
no pickets about, no evidences of 
encampment, and I knew that our 
men were not near. Evidently it was 
occupied by a family which, more fearless 
than others in that region, had not taken 
itself from this battle-ground and gone 
to Richmond o: some similar place of 
security. Though it was a risky business 
to linger with the enemy so close behind, 
I was tired and hungry and had lost my 
way, and I determined to hail them and 
get something to eat and news of the 
army if I could. I went up to the door 
and knocked lightly on it with the muzzle 
of my rifle. I repeated the stroke two or 
three times before a man’s voice called 
out and asked who I was. I replied that 
I was a Union soldier who had been cut off 
from his command and wished to obtain 
information that would guide him to his 
army. 

At first he refused entrance to me, say- 
ing that the Yankees had found their own 
way into Virginia, and could not find it 
out again. 

I replied that I was sick and wounded, 
and appealed to the hospitality of Virgin- 
ians, who boasted that they never refused 
aid to the suffering and unfortunate. 

This evidently touched his pride, for he 
opened the door, held up a lantern in my 
face and looked closely at me. He must 
have been satisfied that I was not danger- 
ous, for I know that I did not look like it, 
although I was by no means a pretty 
figure. I was wet and bedraggled, but 
the rain had not washed all the yellow 
mud off me, and on my uniform there were 
still streaks of blood that had flowed from 
my wounded wrist. He invited me to 
enter in a not unkindly tone, and I 
followed him into a room that was fur- 
nished with a fair degree of comfort. He 
seemed to be a Virginian farmer of some 
cultivation, for his language was not bad. 
In one corner sat a woman of about forty, 
evidently his wife, who held in her arms 
a little girl of three or four years with 
beautiful long yellow curls which at once 
attracted my notice and admiration. My 
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countenance must have expressed these 
feelings, for both the man and woman 
softened toward me, and the latter volun- 
teered to bind up my wrist, while the 
former stated that some of our troops had 
passed only an hour before. 

While the woman was putting the band- 
age on my wrist, the man brought me 
something to eat, though he said the 
provisions in the house were scanty, and 
he had much rather give them to a 
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to go, and that he did not anticipate any 
danger. 

Again I did not care to differ with him, 
and I merely uttered some compliments 
about the pretty little girl and her 
beautiful yellow hair which caused the 
mother’s face to flush with pride. 

I warned them to keep the child out of 
danger, as flying bullets might be numerous 
in the vicinity before long, and the father 
repeated that there was nothing to fear. 


I FOLLOWED ONCE MORE THE PATH OF THE RETREATING ARMY. 


Confederate than to a Federal soldier. 
They avowed their Confederate sentiments 
and gloried in them, exulted over our 
retreat, knew that the enemy were pursuing 
us, and boasted that our army would be 
annihilated within a few days. As I was 
receiving their hospitality, I did not care 
to dispute these points with them, but 
asked why they had remained in such an 
unsafe place when a cannon-ball might 
come crashing through the house at any 
time. 

The man replied that he did not like to 
abandon his home, as he had nowhere else 


I finished eating the food that they had 
placed before me, thanked them, kissed 
the little girl, and followed once more the 
path of the retreating army, whose rear- 
guard I overtook in encampment not an 
hour later. 

The sun shouldered his golden disc 
above the horizon the next morning, and 
flooded the earth with yellow sunshine 
The rain-drops dried up, the grass and 
foliage turned to a deeper green, and the 
despondency that I had felt during the 
night passed away before the glorious 
daylight. We lay upon the heights, and 
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the army had turned at last. We faced 
the enemy once more, and there, expectant 
and confident, we awaited his onset, for 
we knew that he would come, and we 
believed that we would beat him back. 
The army was transformed. The men 
laughed, and when discipline allowed, 
shouted at each other. Many of the 
wounded begged the privilege of taking 
a place in the ranks, and there was no 
need for the officers to exhort troops and 
endeavour to excite their courage. Secure 
in their position, they had all the ardour of 
battle, and awaited with impatience the 
coming of the enemy. 

My regiment was stationed in the front 
rank. The privations and bitter feelings 
of the previous night were forgotten, and I 
paid no notice to the trifling wound on my 
arm, for, like the others, I was anxious that 
we should beat the enemy back and repay 
him “for some of the losses that he had 
inflicted upon us. 

Before waiting long we saw Confederate 
troops debouch from some woods abouta 
mile distant.. We watched them fora little 
while, and then, as I had had some experi- 
ence in scouting, the Colonel sent me 
forward to join our skirmishers and bring 
a report to him. I advanced along the 
rocks and bushes until within a few 
hundred yards of the enemy. I stooped 
down ‘behind a large rock and watched 
their movements. Within the edge of 
the woods I could see the house at which 
I had stopped during the previous night, 
and I wondered if its inmates had taken 
me at my word and had gone. 

While I was watching, a shell flew over 
my head, struck the ground near the Con- 
federate troops, and exploded. Directly 
came another, and it alighted among them, 
causing great confusion. One man was 
killed, as I could plainly see, and several 
others were wounded. They withdrew in 
haste and much disorder. Some of them 
came back. I supposed they were trying 
to recover the body of the dead man, but 
wondered why they should take so great 
a risk for so slight an object—slight, at 
least, in war, and upon the eve of a great 
battle. They were a shining mark for our 
batteries, and again the shells came flying 
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toward them, tearing up the earth around 
them and covering them with dirt. 

They retreated, but in a few minutes 
returned again, to be driven back as before 
by the shells. I could not understand 
such obstinacy ; but, as I had more serious 
work to do than to discover the cause, I 
continued my reconnaissance and moved 
off to the right. The Confederate troops 
remained stationary at the edge of the 
woods and I had plenty of time for my 
duties. About an hour later I started back 
to my regiment. On the way I met 
another of our skirmishers, and told him 
about the little episode of the Confederate 
troops and the shells. 

“I can explain that,” he replied. “A 
curious thing happened over there. We 
captured some prisoners a short while ago, 
and one of them told us about it. A man 
and his wife and child lived in that house 
in the edge of the clearing. The man 
persisted in remaining until the last 
moment, although he saw our troops 
massed on the hill. He did not get out 
until the Confederates themselves came, 
and even then they had to hurry him away. 
At that time the shells struck, and in the 
confusion the child disappeared. The 
troops, instead of coming back after the 
body of the dead man, came for her. But 
they did not find her.” 

I went on and delivered my report to 
the Colonel, but I thought much, on the 
way, of the child. What would become 
of her? Doubtless she would be found 
after the battle, ridden over by the cavalry 
or torn to pieces by a cannon-shot. 

Heavier masses of the enemy now 
issued from the woods, and it was evident 
that ‘the battle was at hand. For some 
time there had been a lively firing, but 
this was to be the great trial of strength. 
The Confederates formed batteries in the 
woods behind their infantry, and replied 
to our fire. A cannon-ball struck in the 
earth about ten feet from me. Another 
went over my head and killed a man in 
the rear rank. A Minie ball broke the 
Colonel’s sword-sheath. It was getting 
very uncomfortable. I was willing to 
fight, but I did not like waiting, and 
anxiously watched the dense columns of 











the enemy who were moving toward the 
hill. 

They came on steadily and at a trot. 
All our batteries were turned upon them, 
and the men were loading and firing as 
fast as they could. Whole platoons of 
the advancing enemy were swept away, 
but the others never paused nor hesitated. 
As I stood with my gun in my hands, my 
admiration for their courage was unlimited. 
Many of them were in their shirt sleeves, 
as I have often seen the Georgians and 
Mississippians fight, but they came in a 
run over the broken ground, and seemed 
to fear the rain of shot and shell no more 
than a boy would a snowball. Even in 
moments of greatest danger and excite- 
ment the mind often involuntarily dwells 
upon trifles, and I remember smiling at 
the queer appearance their heads made, 
bobbing up and down, as they came over 
the uneven ground. 

Then I fell to watching individual 
soldiers, for they were near enough for 
us to discern their features whenever the 
clouds of smoke blew aside. I was par- 
ticularly attracted by one who was coming 
straight toward me. The fierceness of his 
appearance indicated the soldier who loved 
fighting for fighting’s sake. He wore 
neither coat nor waistcoat, and his long 
black hair fell partially over his half wild 
face. He waved his gun above his head 
and joined in the rebel yell which I had 
heard before in the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy. If he was not shot down on the 
way, this man would charge directly upon 
me, I thought, and perhaps I would die by 
his hand. 

We were ordered to reserve our fire for 
closer quarters. I had become fascinated 
by the appearance of the Confederate, 
who was coming in my direction, and 
thought little of the bullets that fell 
around me. I was watching that soldier. 
When the command to fire should be 
given, I determined to discharge my gun 
athim. If he ever reached us I felt sure 
that he would kill me. I wondered if he 
would be shot down by the artillery before 
our turn to fire came. Twice I lost sight 
of him and thought that he was down, but 
each time it was merely some smoke that 
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had concealed him, and when it drifted 
aside he was still rushing on at the head 
of the enemy. Once he stumbled and 
fell upon his knees, and I was sure that 
he was shot, but he had slipped ona stone 
or something else, and in a moment 
recovered himself and came on again. 
Balls, grape shot, and shells tore the 
ranks around him, but he was untouched 
and came straight as the flight of a hawk 
toward me. 

I felt sure that I would have to shoot 
that man or he would have my own life, 
and I deliberated whether to aim at his 
head or heart. At length I decided upon 
his head. A curl of his black hair fell 
down upon the left side of his forehead, 
and if the smoke did not conceal him I 
would shoot straight through the end of 
that curl and into his head. I wondered 
if my nerves would remain steady, and I 
could hit so small a mark amid the great 
noise and confusion. I even held out one 
arm to see if it shook, but not a muscle 
quivered. 

The Colonel now gave the preliminary 
command, and I knew that the one to fire 
would come next. I levelled my gun and 
looked for my Confederate. There he was 
as before, directly opposite me. The black 
curl still hung over his left eye and offered 
a fair mark. They had now reached alittle 
patch of bushes that fringed the base of 
the slope. I sighted at the black curl, and 
my hand felt for the trigger while I awaited 
the order to fire. 

An exclamation from the man next to 
me startled me and disarranged my aim. 
From the bushes in front of the charging 
Confederates uprose a figure very strange 
to the battle-field. Full into view came 
the long yellow curls and’ frightened face 
of the little girl that I had seen before. I 
dropped the muzzle of my gun in amaze- 
ment as she stood there between the lines, 
scared and appealing. 

She came out of the bushes which 
had concealed her, and running midway 
between our lines and those of the 
advancing enemy stopped, evidently too 
much terrified to move any further. She 


was directly between me and the Con- 
federate soldier with the black hair. In 
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a few moments he would be upon her. I 
felt a thrill of sympathy for the child alone 
on the battle-field, and at the same time a 
desire to save her. I wondered what the 
Confederate would do when he reached 
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wind blew the smoke at that point aside, 
and I could see distinctly. She turned 
her face toward the Confederate, and a 
beam of sunlight fell upon her hair. I 
glanced up and down our ranks. I could 


HE LET HIS GUN FALL TO THE GROUND, STOOPED DOWN, AND TOOK THE LITTLE 


GIRL IN 


her, for I had come to the conclusion that 
he would not fall unless I shot him. Would 
he rush on over her? Would he trample 
her into the dirt or merely thrust her aside ? 

The child may have cried out with fear, 
but I could not hear her, for the roar of 
the battle filled my ears, and I was watch- 
ing the wild-looking Confederate. A light 


HIS ARMS. 


see by the look of apprehension on the 
faces of our men that all had noticed her, 
and the muzzles of many guns had fallen, 
as mine had. 

The dark Confederate was almost upon 
the little one. Evidently he had not per- 
ceived her, for the ardour of battle shone 
undiminished upon his face, and again he 
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waved his gun over his head, a thing 
which soldiers never do in a charge, unless 
they are much excited. Another step 
would bring him to her, and at this moment 
I think that he for the first time perceived 
the frightened face and the yellow hair. 

The soldier dropped his gun by his side. 
The fierceness went out of his countenance, 
and he stopped. The whole line stopped 
with him, and those behind, coming upon 
the wall of their comrades, were brought 
also toa halt. He let his gun fall to the 
ground, stooped down, and took the little 
girlin his arms. The action could be 
plainly seen by both armies. Suddenly, 
as if by a preconcerted order, the artillery 
and small-arms on either side ceased 
firing. 

The rear of the battle-field was replaced 
by a silence that would have been complete 
had it not been for the groans of wounded 
men ; and I knew that thousands of eyes 
were strained upon the soldier and the 
child. I looked at the man next to me. 
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He seemed oblivious of the conflict. I 
looked at our Colonel, but he had for- 
gotten the command to fire. 

The soldier bent his head and kissed 
the child, and then lifted her high over his 
shoulder and handed her to the man 
behind him. Then we could see her 
passed rapidly from rank to rank, until in 
a few moments the frightened face and the 
yellow hair had disappeared toward the 
wood and she was in safety. 

The soldier seized his gun, uttered the 
rebel yell, and came on again with line after 
line charging behind him. Our Colonel 
shouted “ Fire!” and the volley blazed from 
our rifles. At the same moment a hundred 
cannon from the summit of the hill poured 
a torrent of lead and iron upon the charg- 
ing battalions, and the batteries of the 
enemy replied. The earth shook as if in 
the throes of an earthquake. My ears 
were deafened by the uproar, and thick 
clouds of floating smoke hid the dark 
soldier and his companions. 
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By ARTHUR 


()* this auspicious occasion, the 
twelfth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of our Club, when there is such a 
distinguished gathering not only of our 
noble selves, but also of most welcome 
guests, I may as well begin by telling the 
truth, and explain that I have not written 
the paper I had intended to write. That 
paper would have been a very remarkable 
one. Everyone knows that there is some 
obscurity about the contributions of Dr. 
Johnson to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 1 
do not mean that the contributions are in 
themselves obscure, but that there is some 
uncertainty as to which are his; and this 
applies especially to what in the Gentl- 
man’s Magazine is called “poetry.” A 


* A Paper read before the Johnson Club. 


W. HUTTON. 

complete and accurate list even of the 
prose contributions has never been made 
out. Boswell gives a list which he 
admits to be imperfect, and he divides the 
pieces which it contains into two classes— 
first, those which are known to be John- 
son’s because he acknowledged them; 
and secondly, those which on internal 
evidence, or, as we may say, by means 
of “the higher criticism,” he ascribed 
to him. In all probability this list 
does not include several essays and 
reviews that Johnson really wrote; 
while, on the other hand, our own im- 
mortal ex-Prior, Birkbeck Hill, gives it as 
his opinion that the equally immortal 
Boswell was in some cases wrong in his 
ascription of authorship to the no less 
immortal Johnson. Indeed, he must have 
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been wrong once or twice, unless we are 
to suppose that Johnson sometimes wrote 
bad grammar, which is absurd. Now the 
paper which I have not written would have 
cleared up all doubts on this interesting 
subject. I had resolved to read with in- 
domitable industry all the papers in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine~that could by any 
possibility have been Johnson’s, and then, 
with that fine literary instinct and insight 
which so few of us possess, while those of 
us who do possess it are too modest to say 
so, I should have recognised, and have 
registered for the benefit of those who 
come after us, all that was undoubtedly 
Johnson’s; and thenceforward, on the 
strength of this remarkable paper, I should 
have deservedly shared immortality with 
those whom I have named. But 
these things were not so to be. I set 
to work with a light heart; but I was 
baffled by one thing, and by one thing 
only, and that was the confoundedly small 
type in which the old Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine was printed. 
that I have now to submit to your charit- 


alas ! 


And so it comes to pass 


able judgment avery commonplace paper 
indeed, dealing, as you will perceive, in 
but a sorry and ineffectual manner with 
the mere beggarly elements of my subject. 
First, then, it will be well to get a 
tolerably clear notion of what the Genfle- 
man’s Magazine was, and of what it was 
not—I mean, of course, during those fifty 
years that its existence was contempo- 
raneous with Johnson’s life, and especially 
during those few years, 1738-1748, that he 
contributed to it. There are well-meaning 
persons, possibly some of them may even 
be members of this Club, who imagine 
that everything written in the eighteenth 
century must be admirable and precious. 
I hope to be able to show them that, so 
far as the Gentleman’s Magazine is con- 
cerned, the great bulk of the literary con- 
tributions to it are only precious in the 
sense of being precious nonsense. How 
could it have been otherwise, considering 
what kind of man was Edward Cave, the 
editor with whom Johnson had to do ? 
Born at Rugby in 1691, the son of a 
cobbler, he had none the less the right of 
admittance to Rugby School; but he was 
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very shortly expelled from it for robbing 
the hen-roost of the Head Master’s wife. 
He then became clerk to a collector of 
excise ; and it may be conjectured that it 
was from Cave that Johnson first learnt to 
regard a Commissioner of Excise as ‘‘ one 
of the lowest of all human beings,” and 
excise itself as ‘‘a hateful tax levied .. . 
by wretches hired by those to whom excise 
is paid.” A little later he was apprenticed 
to a printer; then was employed in the 
Post-Office; and soon he obtained the 
post, that of ‘‘ Clerk of the Franks” in the 
Houses of Parliament, which, by bringing 
him into contact with statesmen and 
politicians, laid the foundation of his sub- 
sequent career. He picked up news of a 
kind that was in those days reckoned con- 
fidential, and sent it to the country papers 
Very soon he was imprisoned for such a 
breach of privilege; and, though he was 
purged of this offence by a fine, his thirst 
for knowledge was so insatiable that ke 
was a little later dismissed from his post 
on the charge of opening letters that had 
been entrusted to him 

Thus admirably trained for the post of 
magazine editor, he bought, in 1731, a 
small printing office in St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, and began business under 
the name of ‘‘R. Newton, printer”; at 
the same time starting the Genileman’s 
Magazine, as “‘ edited by Sylvanus Urban, 
of Aldermanbury, Gent.” Literary power 
he himself had none; but, through some 
sort of instinct, he was none the less a 
capable editor. His troubles with the 
Legislature did not cease when he had left 
Westminster for Clerkenwell. There was 
“high indignation” in the Commons 
when, in 1738, he published a Royal reply 
to an address before it had been reported 
to the Speaker ; and in 1747 he was repri- 
manded by the Lords, on his knees, for 
having printed an account of the trial of 
Lord Lovat. Evidently he was an enter- 
prising and up-to-date editor; and it may 
be interesting also to record that, although 
he never took any exercise beyond an 
occasional game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock in a room over St. John’s Gate, and 
was for a long time a vegetarian, and, 
during all the years that Johnson knew 





him, never drank anything but milk and 
water, he was none the less a big, strong 
man. Nor was his character without 
attractive features. In days when we are 
all sorely tempted to invent for ourselves 
imposing coats-of-arms, and to imagine 
that we are descended from a long and 
illustrious ancestry, it is pleasant to re- 
member that in his later years the editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine liked nothing 
so well as to be called ‘‘Old Cave, the 
cobbler”; and that, when his growing 
wealth warranted him in purchasing an 
ancient coach and a still more ancient 
pair of horses, he was content to have 
painted on the coach-panel, in place of a 
fictitious coat-of-arms, a representation of 
St. John’s Gate, in which for over twenty 
years he worked as printer and editor. 
Such was the man with whom Johnson, so 
far as concerns his connection with the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, had to deal. On 
January 10, 1754, he died, “gently pressing 
Johnson’s hand.” 

Next, as to the magazine itself. It was 
the first publication ever so styled, and the 
word seems to have been frankly and 
accurately used in its proper sense of 
“receptacle.” I have my eye now on 
those well - meaning persons already 
referred to, who imagine that because the 
Gentleman's Magazine contains essays 
written in the eighteenth century, it is, 
therefore, a magazine ‘containing priceless 
literature. I am bold enough to maintain 
that it is nothing of the sort. So far as 
literature, in the strict sense, is concerned, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine is a wilderness 
of deservedly forgotten rubbish. Indeed, 
in its early days it hardly pretended to high 
literary merit. Its first number had the 
subtitle of, or Traders’ Monthly Intelli- 
gencer ; and though this was dropped in 
the second number, and His/orical Chronicle 
substituted, it still prided itself more on 
the voluminousness of its contents than on 
their quality. ‘“‘ Containing more than any 
other book,” or, a little later, ‘‘ containing 
more in quantity and greater variety than 
any book of the kind and price ”—such 
was its boast. Nor did it even claim 
originality for its contents; they were 
*‘collected chiefly from the public papers” ; 
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and, if it promised literature at all, it was 
to be the work of fifth-rate scribblers, 
whose souls could rise no higher than such 
grammar - school pseudonyms as “ Mr. 
Bavius,” “‘ Mr. Mzvius,” ‘“‘ Mr. Spondee,” 
““Mr. Dactyl,” ‘“ Mr. Quidnunc,” “Mr. 
Conundrum,” ‘‘Mr. Orthodoxo,” who 
treated of theology, and “Dr. Quibus,” 
who treated of medicine. 


Such was 
the abysmally low literary level of 
the magazine to which Johnson, in 


his twenty - fifth year, first proposed to 
contribute, poverty and nothing else there- 
unto urging him. I am far from denying 
that in other aspects it was a most useful 
and even entertaining publication. Were 
it not for its excruciatingly small type, a 
volume of the old Gentleman’s Magazine 
would often be found vastly more in- 
structive and amusing than a volume of an 
up-to-date magazine of to-day. I am 
speaking only of the quality of its literature 
and of its poetry—oh, such poetry !—for 
it was as a literary man that our Johnson 
was forced by fate to seek to become a 
contributor to the magazine in the fourth 
year of its existence. 

We have Johnson’s letter to Cave, 
written in 1734, and first published in 1785, 
after Johnson’s death. It is an interesting 
example of the way in which you should 
not appreach an editor if you wish him to 
accept your contribution— 


“‘Sir,—As you appear no less sensible 
than your readers of the defects of your 
poetical article, you will not be displeased 
if, in order to the improvement of it, I 
communicate to you the sentiments of a 
person who will undertake, on reasonable 
terms, sometimes to fill a column. His 
opinion is that the publick would not give 
you a bad reception, if, besides the current 
wit of the month, which a critical exami- 
nation would generally reduce to a narrow 
compass, you admitted not only poems, 
inscriptions, etc., never printed before 
[I like that description of one’s own 
political effusions—‘“‘ poems never printed 


before ” ], which he will sometimes supply 


you with, but likewise short literary dis- 
sertations in Latin or English, critical 
remarks on authors, ancient or modern, 
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forgotten poems that deserve revival, or 
loose pieces, like Floyer’s, worth pre- 
serving. [Floyer’s “loose piece” was an 
essay on the advantage of occasionally 
taking a bath; and it attracted consider- 
able attention from the novelty of the 
idea.] Bythis method your literary article, 


for so it might be called, will, he thinks, ‘ 


be better recommended to the publick than 
by low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the 
dull scurrilities of either party. If such a 
correspondence will be agreeable to you, 
be pleased to inform me in two posts what 
the conditions are on which you shall 
expect it. Your late offer gives me no 
reason to distrust your generosity. [It 
was an offer of £50 for the best poem on 
“Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell ”—rather a comprehensive subject. | 
If you engage in any literary projects 
besides this paper, I have other designs 
to impart if I could be secure from having 
others reap the advantage of what I should 
hint. Your letter, by being directed to 


S. Smith, to be left at the Castle [doubt- 


less a tavern} in Birmingham, Warwick- 
g , 
shire, will reach your humble servant.” 


The lettér shows much ability and shrewd- 
ness; but it was far too frank for its 
purpose. Cave did indeed reply, but he 
declined Johnson’s offer. 

The year following (1735) Johnson 
married Mrs. Porter; and in 1736 he con- 
trived to get a brief composition of his 
own inserted in the magazine by a method 
which is open to the humblest of us— 
namely, by advertising. ‘“‘ At Edial [now 
spelt Edgehill] near Lichfield in Stafford- 
shire, young gentlemen are boarded and 
taught the Latin and Greek languages by 
Samuel Johnson.” It is interesting to 
note, with reference to this advertisement, 
as illustrating what I said about the 
miscellaneous and not purely literary class 
in which the magazine circulated, that the 
only other advertisement in this number, 
besides Johnson’s and five of new books, 
is one from a Dublin plasterer for his 
runaway apprentice, whom he describes as 
“about 5 feet 8 high, pale face, long nose, 
large, full eye, and very much opinionated in 
the way of his trade. His master hopes no 
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person whatever will employ the said 
Keating after this notice given.” In the 
purely literary periodicals of the eighteenth 
century one would no more look for an 
advertisement for a runaway plasterer than 
one would look for it now in the Atheneum 
or the Spectator. 

If only three pupils resulted from John- 
son’s advertisement, one of them, at any 
rate, was David Garrick; but the school 
project soon proved a failure; and Johnson 
came up to London, accompanied by 
Garrick, he, as he used to say afterwards, 
with twopence-halfpenny in his pocket 
and his companion with three-halfpence. 
Passing through London he saw St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, and “ beheld it with 
reverence,” as the shrine of the Gen/leman’s 
Magazine; and from Greenwich he again 
wrote to Cave, this time with a fresh 
proposal, but no more success. In March 
1738, however, a new light broke upon 
him, and he perceived that a true way to 
an editor’s heart is neither learning nor 
ability, nor any nonsense of that kind, but 
simply flattery. So he addressed to Cave 
a Latin ode of six stanzas, beginning— 

Urbane, nullis fesse laboribus, 
Urbane, nullis victe calumniis, 
and stuffed full of similar compliments, 
and the editor was caught. The ode was, 
of course, accepted and printed; and 
thenceforward, Boswell tells us, ‘‘ Johnson 
was enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular 
coadjutor in his magazine, by which he 
probably obtained a tolerable livelihood.” 
A tolerable livelihood! Well, we know 
that he received five guineas for his trans- 
lation of Lobo’s ‘‘ Voyage to Abyssinia” ; 
we knowthat in two years he was paid nearly 
fifty pounds for work done at his abortive 
translation of Father Paul’s ‘“ History of 
the Council of Trent” ; and we also know 
that Johnson said he could live on thirty 
pounds a year “‘ without being contempt- 
ible.’ But we must not forget that in 
1739, ayear after he had secured admission 
to the Genileman’s Magazine, he tried to 
obtain the mastership of a school at 
Appleby, because, as he said, he was 
“being starved to death by translating 
for booksellers, which had been his only 
subsistence for some time’ past,” words 
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implying that Cave paid him little or 
nothing for his contributions to the maga- 
zine. And we may recall that, after Cave’s 
death, though he always spoke of him 
with affection, yet he said he was “a 
pefurious paymaster; he would contract 


for lines by the hundred, and expect the 


long hundred.” 

It was in strange company that Johnson 
found himself when he had at last obtained 
admission to the columns of the Gen/le- 
man’s Magazine. His first contribution 
was a sketch of the life of Father Paul, 
intended to call attention to his projected 
translation of the “ History of the Council 
of Trent ”— a grave if not a dull article. 
It occupied about the middle of the num- 
ber, and it was preceded by the “ Parlia- 
mentary Debates,” then written by Guthrie ; 
“Observations on Lapland,” “ Dr. Boer- 
haave’s Receipt for an Ulcer in the 
Bowels”; an article entitled ‘‘What is 
Love?” and then ‘“‘A Modest Epitaph.” 
Following it we have a _ discussion 
‘“* Whether Conjugal Happiness decreasing 
after Marriage is not a Discouragement to 
Matrimony”; then “French Fashipns 
Exploded: Modern “Travellers recom- 
mended to Old Soho as the proper Place 
to Learn the French Air and Language ” ; 
and other rubbish of the same kind. 

The next issue, for June 1739, contains, 
as Johnson’s contribution, an elaborate 
analysis, extending to seven columns, and 
“to be continued,” of ‘‘ Four Sermons by 
the Rev. Joseph Trapp, D.D., on the 
Nature, Folly, Sin and Danger of being 
Righteous Overmuch”—a subject on which 
our chaplain would probably think it un- 
necessary to enlarge before the present 
company; and, after that, the editor 
returns, with obvious delight, to Mrs. 
Stephens’ medicines. He had, it would 
appear, induced her to make “a full dis- 
covery” of the ingredients in her wonder- 
ful powder, decoction, and pills. 

Johnson’s “Parliamentary Debates” 
were, as is well known, first contributed to 
the columns of the magazine, and they have 
been reprinted among his works; but it may 
be doubted whether it was quite fair to 
his reputation that this should have been 
done. His saying is familiar, that in these 
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reports he “took care that the Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it”; but it is 
not, perhaps, so generally known that he 
was never himself present at any of the 
debates which he nevertheless reported. 
Occasionally a member of Parliament 
would send privately to the editor in 
writing what he had said or intended to 
say in the House; but, as Johnson 
admitted, the reports were often “the 
mere coinage of his own imagination.” 
And in his later years he confessed that 
these Debates were “ the only parts of his 
writings which gave him any compunction. 
At the time he wrote them he had no con- 
ception he was imposing upon the world, 
though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often from 
none at all.” 

Stuff of this kind he wrote with extra- 
ordinary velocity; indeed, this seems to 
have been true of all his contributions to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Three columns 
in an hour was no uncommon effort for 
him; and he only surpassed himself when 
he wrote the “ Life of Savage,” producing 
then as many as forty-eight octavo pages 
in the course of one day, a day, however, 
which “included part of the night.” A 
sentence or two from Johnson’s anony- 
mous announcement in the magazine that 
he had this work in hand is not without 
interest, as displaying some vigour in self- 
assertion: “‘A Life of the unfortunate 
and ingenious Mr. Savage will speedily be 
published by a person who was favoured 
with his confidence. Others may have 
the same design ; but as it is not credit- 
able that they can obtain the same 
materials, it must be expected that they 
will supply from invention the want of 
intelligence.” And in the preface which 
Johnson wrote to the volume for 1745 
there are some phrases which have a 
singularly up-to-date ring. He claims 
that the rivalry of other magazines had 
resulted only in his own editor's “ re- 
searches into writers of a higher class 
and subjects of universal utility” ; and he 
specifies “‘ the new and surprising accounts 
of electricity, the caution against burying 
alive . . . seasonable rules for preserving 
cattle from the present distemper .. . 
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articles, many of them investigated from 
foreign authors [I like that word “ investi- 
gated,” used in the sense of ‘“‘cribbed ” ], 
with similar instances of our diligence or 
happy correspondence not to be found in 
any other collection.” Such things, he 
maintains, “still give this magazine the 
preference, and render it a tund of profit 
and entertainment to the learned, in- 
genious, and public-spirited.” 

And now a word as to Johnson’s poetry 
in the Genileman’s Magazine. According 
to Boswell, these contributions were ‘‘ very 
numerous” ; and, if that be so, it is certain 
that numbers of them have never been 
identified, and (may I add), it is to be 
hoped they never will be. Johnson, 
although a first-rate critic of poetry, was 
hardly himself a first-rate poet, though, 
indeed, we have learnt, on the excellent 
authority of our brother Birrell, that 
Tennyson was a warm admirer of some of 
his longer poems, such as “ London.” 
But if it be the case that even his best 
efforts in this department of literature 
find but few readers now, it would be 
unfair to his memory to gather up, and 
to label as his, fragments which he himself 
frankly despised, and wrote only with a 
view to bread-and-cheese. We are all 
familiar with the metrical rubbish which 
every educated person in the eighteenth 
century thought it his or her duty to fur- 
nish on demand for young ladies’ albums 
and other such receptacles. Many of them 
could do it, too, with as much 
regularity as a hen lays eggs. You have 
endless odes ‘‘ To Venus” or ‘‘ To Cupid,” 
You have also an “‘ Ode to a Fan returned 
to Miss , after having been Broken in 
a Dance”; or, again, ‘‘ Verses on the 
Instability of Human Perfections,” and so 
forth and so forth. It is all correct enough 
in form, but it is all sadly lacking in vigour 
and poetic inspiration. Johnson easily 
wrote this kind of thing; but, I repeat, he 
also despised it. To Cave, who had desired 
for the magazine some “ Verses to Lady 
Firebrace,” he replied : ‘‘ They may be had 
when you please, for you know that such a 
subject neither deserves much thought nor 
requires it.” Certainly his familiarity with 
Latin and Greek set him in this matter 


ase and 
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a head and shoulders above his contempo- 
raries. When, for example, he was minded 
to address some verses to ‘‘ the excellent 
Miss Carter ””—a ‘“‘new woman” of those 
days—it took the form of a Greek epigram 
“To Eliza,” with which the lady was 
doubtless mightily pleased. But it was 
his fatal facility in such compositions, 
and the pressure of poverty that daily 
cried aloud to him to use his gift, 
that made him thus write, rather than 
the presence of the divine fire of poetry 
within his soul. Indeed, his definition of 
poetry in his Dictionary as “ metrical 
composition” shows that he had an eye 
more to an accident of its form than to 
that which is essential to its very being ; 
and when one day Boswell asked him, 
“Then, Sir, what is poetry ?” he replied 
with unusual evasiveness, ‘‘ Why, Sir, it is 
much easier to say what it is not.” Well, 
if anyone cares to wade through the 
columns and columns of “‘ poetry” in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, he will, I think, 
gain a very clear conception of what it 
is not. 

I will give, however, one not unpleasing 
example of this facility of Johnson’s. 
Garrick had recited to him a_ metrical 
epitaph, by a certain Dr. Wilkes, on 
Claudy Philips, a poor musician— 

Exalted soul, whose harmony could please 

The love-sick virgin and the gouty ease; 

Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 

To beauteous order and harmonious love, 

Rest here in peace till angels bid thee rise, 

And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies ? 


This last couplet sounds like a common- 
place from other epitaphs. Anyhow, we 
are told that Johnson “‘ shook his head at 
these funereal lines, and said to Garrick, 
“T think, Davy, I can make a better.” 
Then, stirring about his tea for a little 
while in a state of meditation, he almost 
extempore produced the following verses— 
Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love, 
Rest here, distressed by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 


Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


Johnson is certainly to be preferred to 
Wilkes; and it is interesting to learn, on 
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his own authority, that angels play the 
fiddle, an instrument which he could not 
endure. But now hear the plain prose 
facts, as stated in the man’s own actual 
epitaph, still to be seen in Wolverhampton 
Church; and judge whether it was worth 
while to turn into second-rate poetry what 
had already been expressed in first-rate 


prose— 
Near this place lies 


CHARLES CLAUDIUS PHILIPs, 
whose absolute contcmpt of riches 
and inimitable performances upon the violin 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 
He was born in Wales ; 
made the tour of Europe ; 
and, after the experience of both kinds of fortune, 
Died in 1732. 


There is a touch of genius in that 
collocation of the ‘‘absolute contempt of 
riches” with “inimitable performances 
upon the violin,” which surpasses anything 
you can find in all the poetry in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

I am coming to an end. After 1745 
Johnson seldom wrote anything for Cave. 
It was in that year that he contemplated 
an edition of Shakspere ; but the proposal 
came to nothing. In 1747 he put forth 
his plan for a “‘ Dictionary of the English 
Language”; but of this epoch - making 
project no notice whatever appeared in 
the columns of the Genéleman’s Magazine. 
It is conjectured that at this date Cave 
and Johnson were not on good terms. At 
any rate, in 1748, when he began to work 
at the Dictionary, he sent Cave his last 
contribution. He had now, I take it, 
escaped from what may be described from 
one point of view as the prison-house, or 
from another as the playground of his 
genius, into the liberty of a purer air; 
and his work was no longer subject 
to the revision, perhaps even to the 
rejection, of a well-meaning but obviously 
Philistine editor. Johnson, as we know 
and revere him, is not the Johnson who 
contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
because he wanted the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together, but the 
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emancipated Johnson of the Dictionary, 
the ‘“‘ Rambler,” the “ Idler,” and the rest. 
In some sense, indeed, the magazine had 
given him a start; and after his death it 
overwhelmed his memory with praises. 
“On December 13, a little before seven 
in the evening,” so we read in the obituary 
column of the number for December 1784, 
“without a pang, though long before 
oppressed with a complication of dreadful 
maladies, [died] the great and good Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the pride of English 
literature and of human nature”; with 
much more in exaggerated though honest 
laudation. There may be found also in 
this same number a biographical sketch of 
him, extending over more than twenty-five 
columns, a copy of his will and its codicil, 
an account of his post-mortem, and of the 
funeral in Westminster Abbey of so much 
of his remains as the doctors had not 
appropriated. And in the number for 
January 1785 many of his letters were 
printed. 

But the last composition of Johnson’s 
that was printed in the magazine during 
his lifetime was a considerable extract 
from his Preface to the Dictionary, which 
appeared when that great work was 
reviewed on its publication, in April 1755. 
The review itself is poor enough: it 
is hardly more than a dry analysis of 
the scope of the Dictionary, together 
with a few somewhat obvious remarks 
upon it. But the writer had felt the 
power and the charm of Johnson’s Preface, 
and he quoted largely from it. 

Perhaps it would have been in ac- 
cordance with the fitness of things had 
Cave lived a few months longer, so as to 
witness and to ponder over this great 
achievement of his once rejected con- 
tributor. Yet it may have been best as it 
was. Johnson, at any rate, though never 
adequately appreciated by Cave, had no 
desire to gain a personal victory over him. 
He was by nature too generous not to 
forget old sores, when, after much strug- 
gling, he had, at the age of five-and-forty, 
secured lasting fame. 








“SIXTY YEARS AGO.” 


Photograph by Alfred Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 





AN ACUTE YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


By W. PETT RIDGE. 


T could not be said at the Sea View 
Boarding House, where for thirty 

shillings a week—in August thirty-five 
shillings—the Misses Pennington provided 
for Londoners on holiday a ‘home from 
home,” that the new arrival created 
any special excitement on the evening 
when he first took his place 
at the dinner-table. Miss 
Winifred Oxford, who was 
the most attractive young 
person at Sea View, and 
wore the prettiest blouses, 
just glanced at him as he 
took the chair next to her 
and then asked her other 
neighbour to pass the cruet. 
He was quite the ordinary 
type of young man, with his 
hair parted on one side and 
the usual obstinate tuft 
standing erect at the end 
the parting; he had two 
cigars in the pocket of his 
brown waistcoat, and he wore 
in his necktie a golden 
jockey on a golden horse 
leaping a golden hurdle. It 
was evident, however, that 
he was not going to allow 
himself to be overlooked. 
When the servant asked him whether he 
would take thick or clear soup he said, 
** Thick, of course,” in such a loud voice 
that conversation at the table for a 
moment ceased. 

“* Servants,” he said with a bored air, 
** do ask such foolish questions.” 

“* Well,” remarked Miss Oxford sharply, 
“they ’re only doing their duty.” 

He laughed cynically, and produced 
from his pocket a pair of pince nez, which 
he fixed with some difficulty. 


QUITE THE ORDINARY TYPE 
OF YOUNG MAN. 


‘‘ Fearfully dull hole, this!” he remarked. 

“‘Depends,” answered Miss Winifred 
Oxford. “Some people are dull any- 
where.” 

He was quiet for a few minutes, but 
when there was a pause in the entrées, 
he plunged once more into conversation. 

“Many people in 
Hastings, Miss ?” 

“‘I believe there are one 
or two.” 

*“‘T sha’n’t stay here if the 
place don’t brighten up a 
bit. I like plenty going on.” 

“It would be kind to 
mention the fact to the 
Mayor,” she said caustically. 

“I’ve always been used 
to plenty of life and bright 
society, you see,” he went 
on persistently. “In a place 
like this I feel like a fish 
out of water.” 

“« There ’s plenty of sea.” 

* Perhaps we might have 
a stroll on the Parade to- 
gether after dinner,” he said 
ingratiatingly. 

“We might,” said Miss 
Oxford shortly; “but we 
sha’n’t.” 

And turned to answer a question aimed 
at her by one of the Misses Pennington. 
The young man sighed and wrinkled his 
brow in the effort of thought and the 
emotion of regret at this repulse. Pre- 
sently he pulled himself together for 
another attack. ' 

“Fond of reading, may I ask ?” 

** Yes,” she said briefly. 

“Wonder what you’ve gone 
lately ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Oxford with less 
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reserve, “I’ve just read a beautiful novel 
called ‘The Romance of Mary Percival,’ 
by—let me see what’s the man’s name ?” 
She tapped her forehead reprovingly. ‘‘Oh, 
I remember—by Douglas Herbert.” He 
smiled mysteriously. ‘‘ What makes you 
look like that? Have you read the 
book ?” 

‘*Well, rather,” he said. 
his voice and whispered into her pretty 
ear. ‘“‘Odd thing you should have men- 
tioned that name. As a matter of fact, 
I—I am Douglas Herbert.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Miss Oxford, 
flushing with great interest. 

“‘Don’t give it away,” he said diffidently. 
**T don’t want everyone to know who I am. 
People pester you so if they find out, and 
want your autograph, and I don’t know 
what all.” 

“You can’t think how pleased I am,” 
she declared. ‘‘ I’ve often wondered what 
an author was really like.” 

“‘Well,” he said modestly, “ you know 
now.” 

“‘And are you acquainted with Conan 
Doyle, and J. M. Barrie, and H. G. Wells, 
and——” 

“Rather,” he said. ‘‘Run up against 
them every day of my life.” 

“Fancy!” The dish before her received 
no more attention from the astonished 
young lady. She laid down her knife and 
fork and turned round her chair slightly, 
the better to converse. ‘“‘I’d give any- 
thing to be able to write.” 

“It’s a gift,” remarked Mr. Herbert 
modestly. ‘‘ It wouldn’t do for everybody 
to have it.” 

“And are you writing anything now, I 
wonder ?” 

‘Got one or two little things in hand,” 
he said unconcernedly. ‘‘ But I don’t 
want to talk about myself. What might 
you be, if it isn’t a rude question, when 
you’re at home ?” 

“T’m afraid you will think I’m a mere 
nobody,” said Miss Oxford apologetically. 
“I’m in Bay’s, in Regent Street; fore- 
woman almost. Not exactly forewoman, 
you know, but—I expect you talented 
young gentlemen rather look down on us 
poor ordinary people.” 
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He lowered ° 





(Personally I do not think that any 
young woman ought to look quite so win- 
ning as Miss Oxford did when she said 
these words. In the interests of mankind it 
ought to be stopped by Act of Parliament.) 

**IT don’t know so much about looking 
down,” he said generously. ‘It doesn’t 
do for any of us to put on too much side 
just because we’re clever.” 

“I shall enjoy talking to you, Mr. 
Herbert. Do you think we might venture 
to stroll out on the Parade after dinner, 
and “ 

“Why, you said ‘ No’ just now when I 
suggested it.” 

‘* That was before I knew who you were.” 

‘* Makes all the difference, does it ?” 

“I’ve often thought,” said Miss Oxford 
dreamily, resting one elbow on the table, 
“What it must be to be the wife of a 
genius.” 

““We’re a bit difficult to manage.” 

“‘Oh, but,” ecstatically, “‘ only fancy for 
a moment how proud she would be of 
seeing her husband’s name in the paper, 
and reading the notices of his books and 
finding out for him how to spell long 
words, and keeping the inkstands nicely 
filled, and so on. It’s what I should call 
an ideal existence, really. Are you married, 
may I ask ?” 

‘** No fear!” said Mr. Herbert. 

“Fancy that! I’m—I’m supposed to 
be engaged to a gentleman: he’s older 
than me, and he hasa very good emporium 
of his own, but there’s nothing settled at 
all. What I mean to say is we could either 
of us break off the engagement at any 
moment, and——” She stopped herself. 
“Fancy me telling you all this! Only I 
seem to have known you such a long time, 
just from reading your book, you know.” 

“I see what you mean.” 

“Have you any brothers or sisters, Mr. 
Herbert, if it isn’t a rude question 7” 

He coughed and crumbled his bread. 

‘One brother,” he said, ‘“‘ older than I 
am. Confirmed bachelor.” 

“* How ridiculous!” 

**T don’t see much of him,” went on 
Mr. Herbert loftily. ‘‘ We don’t quite hit 





it off together, and consequently he goes 
his way and I go mine.” 
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“Best plan,” agreed Miss Oxford. 
** Much better than quarrelling.” One of 
the Misses Pennington at the end of the 
table rose, and the lady boarders rose 
also. ‘“‘ We shall see each other again 
presently, I hope, in the drawing-room.” 

It must be confessed that the eminent 
young gentleman did not shine in the 
drawing-room to the extent that Miss 
Oxford could have wished. The inform- 
ation that Sea View was entertaining a 
genius who wished to remain znacog. had 
somehow come to the ears of everybody, 
and the boarders who had not read the 
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talent that could possibly have been sub- 
mitted. Public opinion was less in his 
favour, however, when, tempted by the 
younger Miss Pennington, who told him 
he had a singing face, he essayed, to Miss 
Oxford’s accompaniment, a_ sentimental 
song. This he sang so very badly that the 
other male boarders (all of whom loved 
Miss Oxford) found their spirits per- 
ceptibly cheered. 

It was just a week later that he 
announced one evening to Miss Oxford 
his decision to offer his hand to that 
young lady in marriage. Miss Oxford 


‘““WE MIGHT HAVE A STROLL ON THE PARADE TOGETHER AFTER DINNER.”’ 


works of Mr. Douglas Herbert secured 
hastily the catalogue of Prim’s Library, 
and having learnt the titles, told the 
young man furtively and mysteriously that 
they were delighted with them. He took 
the compliments with a satisfied air, and 
walked about the room with an air of dig- 
nified abstraction that goaded one or two 
of the male guests to fury. When the 
elder Miss Pennington came up with her 
poetic birthday-book for his signature and 
read out the following lines opposite the 
date which he selected— 

Arise, fair youth, and on the scroll of Fame 

Inscribe indelibly your honoured name— 
then every lady felt that this was the 
strongest confirmation of his claim to 


No. 168. September 1897 


made a little valley on the gravel with 


the toe of her little brown shoe, and 
said modestly that it would want thinking 
over. 

‘“* Please yourself,” said Mr. Herbert 
independently. “I shouldn’t do it if I 
hadn’t specially taken to you. There’s 
something about your manner I rather 
like.” 

‘It’s very good of you to say so,” said 
Miss Oxford, with diffidence ; “‘ but, you 
see, there ’s this other——” 

“*Oh, never mind about him. He can’t 
expect to have it all his own way ; besides, 
he hasn’t been down to see you.” 

‘*T asked him not to.” 

** Does he do just what you tell him ?” 


xx 
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‘Yes, indeed, Mr. Herbert,” said the 
young lady, with some spirit. ‘‘ And he’s 
a very nice gentleman, too, even if he is a 
bit too quiet in a general way.” 

“Ah!” he said knowingly. ‘I’ve 
come across that sort. My brother, for 
instance 4 

‘And although it’s a great honour for 
you to have asked me as you have,” went 
on Miss Oxford rapidly, ‘‘I should like a 
few hours to think it over.” 

“When you’ve said ‘ Yes,’ ” he remarked 
with some nervousness, “‘ I’ve something 
to tell you, that—I hope that it won’t 
upset you very much. You’re a sensible 
girl, and I Pm 

A violently affectionate slap on the 
shoulder cut the sentence short. He 
turned round indignantly, and found a 
long, lean, scarlet-faced youth beaming 
down upon him. 

“My dear old——” 

‘* S—s—s—h,” said Mr. Herbert hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Don’t be so noisy, Josling.” 


“Not be noisy?” cried Mr. Josling 
with great geniality. ‘‘ Why, there’s every 


reason to be noisy. I’ve rushed down 
here, tore myself away from Lincoln’s Inn, 
in order to give you some first-class news 
that ll make you jump for joy. Not be 
noisy, indeed! Introduce me to~the lady, 
old man. How are you, Miss? We’re 
old chums, me and your friend, Mr. fe 

“For goodness’ sake, Josling,” cried 
Mr. Herbert strenuously, “ do try and stop 
your row. You chatter away, and you 
don’t see how you are detaining us.” 

‘**No intention of being de trow,” said 
Mr. Josling, striking his leg with his cane. 
“Last man in the world to be de trow. 
Two’s company; three’s a crowd.” 

“‘ Shall we take a turn back as far as the 
pier-gates, Mr. Herbert?” asked Miss 
Oxford. 

“My name’s not Herbert,” cried Mr. 
Josling. ‘‘ My name ’s——” 

“Pardon me,” said Miss Oxford icily, 
“‘] was not addressing my conversation to 
you.” 

“Who to, then?” demanded the new 
arrival. 

** Look here, Josling, old chap!” The 
eminent young man took his friend’s arm 
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and pulled him aside. ‘Don’t you know 
it isn’t good manners to talk to a lady 
when she shows quite plainly that she’d 
rather you didn’t? Why don’t you try to 
behave yourself when you come down to a 
fashionable seaside place like this ?” 

“Well, James, if I Ee 

“Hold your silly row, can’t you,” he 
cried hurriedly. ‘* Meet me at the Royal 
Hotel in half an hour. We can talk over 
the affair there.” 

“Don’t you expect to see him again 
to-day, Miss,” said Mr. Josling buoyantly. 
“ He’ll be off his head over the news I’ve 
brought him.” 

Miss Oxford turned coldly from the 
scarlet-faced youth, and beamed upon 
Mr. Herbert. 

“‘ We shall meet, mind,” she said softly, 
as they walked along, ‘“‘at dinner to- 
night.” 

“‘ And then I shall know i 

“Then you shall know.” 

“ Right!” said Mr. Herbert, with much 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Let me see you back to 
near the bandstand, and then I’ll trot off 
and see what my friend’s got to say.” 

“‘T hope it’s good news.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Herbert lightly, “I 
don’t suppose it’s anything to get excited 
about.” 

The reverse proved to be the case. 
When Mr. Josling had communicated the 
information, his friend sat back and gasped 
for breath. On recovering his composure 
he threw away the end of his threepenny 
cigar, and ordered two at a shilling each. 

‘Five thousand pounds, you say ?” 

“Or more,” said Mr. Josling. 

“To my brother Henry ?” 

“To your brother, ’Enry Pearson 

“Hush! I’m known as — as 
Douglas Herbert down here.” 

“You have got a cheek,” said Mr. 
Josling admiringly. ‘‘ You ought to be 
in a solicitor’s; you’re wasted in a ship- 
ping office. What was the idea?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Pearson excusingly, 
“‘a man’s got to assert himself somehow, 
or else he gets trampled on. The name 
was suggested to me, and so And my 
brother! If he doesn’t marry, then it will 
all come to me ?” 


” 


Mr. 
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“That’s what the will says,” remarked 
Mr. Josling. ‘And our firm are taking 
out the probate to-morrow. Fortunately 
for you, ’Enry is a man who’d no more 
think of getting married than he’d fly.” 

**Good old Henry!” said Mr. James 
Pearson, with tolerance. ‘‘ He’ll never be 
what you may call a man of the world.” 
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““T guessed that.” 

“Fact of the matter is I’m in a bit of a 
corner now about her.” 

“* Not engaged ?” exclaimed Mr. Josling, 
with sudden apprehension. ‘‘ Don’t tell me, 
my dear old chap, that just when this little 
fortune has virtually come into your lap that 
you ’ve been such a silly ass as to——” 


x 


ua AT PS; ad 


MISS OXFORD MADE A LITTLE VALLEY ON THE GRAVEL WITH THE TOE 
OF HER LITTLE BROWN SHOE. 


“They can’t say that of you, my boy,” 


remarked the admiring Josling. ‘I never 
met your equal.” 

** Suppose I am as fly as most people.” 

“Fly? Fly ain’t the word for it!” 
Mr. Josling clicked his tongue in the 
ecstasy of satisfaction at his friend’s pro- 
cedure. ‘‘ Who was that young lady I met 
you with ?” ; 

“Well,” said Mr. James Pearson, with 
some reserve, ‘‘a friend of mine.” 


“‘T shall have to get out of it,” said Mr. 
Pearson regretfully, ‘‘ somehow.” 

** What is she and who is she?” Mr. 
Josling listened with a pained expression 
to the information furnished him. ‘ My 
dear chap,” he said, mopping his forehead, 
““you’ve had a narrow escape! Fancy 
you, with all this money waiting for you, 
going and marrying a girl in a shop!” 

‘** She’s rather a pleasant young person.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Josling testily, 


xX 2 
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“that may be, that may be. But I look 
forward to your making really what I may 
call a swagger marriage, James. You’ve 
got the manners, you’ve got the looks, 
you’ve got the gift of conversation when 


“BACK ALREADY, 


you ’re with ladies—and I wish to good- 
ness I had!—and I’m pretty sure that 


” 


there are Duchesses 

*“No, no,” said Mr. Pearson protest- 
ingly, ‘‘ not Duchesses.” 

‘“* Abs’lute Duchesses,” persisted Mr. 
Josling, ‘“‘ who ’d be only too pleased rf an 
opportunity presented itself to Why, 
I was reading a case in the paper only the 
other day.” 

“There’s another point,” interrupted 
James, patting his moustache thoughtfully. 
“Tf I can manage without seeing her 
again, it will save all this awkward explan- 
ation about me not being Mr. Douglas 
Herbert, the author.” 

“That would have been a bit difficult. 
Do you think she would still have cared 
for you after that ?” 

“‘Josling,” said Mr. James Pearson 
seriously, “‘you don’t know what it is to 
have a girl dote on you.” 

“You’re right,” confessed Mr. Josling 
despairingly, ‘‘ I was never much of a one 
with the fair sex.” 
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It was only after much debate that a 
plan of action was finally agreed upon. In 
the early part of the conference the scheme 
proposed was that Mr. Josling should go 
to Miss Oxford and explain that his friend 


MR. HERBERT ?”’ 


Mr. Douglas Herbert, the eminent author, 
had been called back to town on urgent 
business which might necessitate a pro- 
longed absence abroad, and that, under 
these circumstances, a reply to his question 
would not be pressed for. This scheme 
being objected to by Mr. Josling, on the 
grounds that he’d be sure to make a 
muddle of it, was set aside, and it was 
decided that there was nothing for Mr. 
Pearson to do but either to write a letter 
or to see Miss Oxford. 

‘“‘ The principal thing to remember is,” 
said the cautious Josling, ‘get rid of 
her. With a small fortune waiting for 
you, you don’t want to be hampered 
with a wife who is what I may call of 
lowly origin.” 

“Trust me,” said Mr. James Pearson 
knowingly, ‘‘ I wasn’t born yesterday.” 

“‘ And if you are in want of cash at any 
time I needn’t tell you, old man, that so 
long as your brother remains unmarried 
you can always raise a bit. All I ’ope is 
that when you ’ve arrived at the top of the 
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ladder, so to speak, you won’t forget one 
or two of us who have stuck to you and 
given you words of good advice. That’s 
all.” 

“Is it any use asking you to try one of 
these cigars?” asked Mr. James Pearson 
evasively. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Josling, “ it is.” 

Mr. James Pearson pulled himself 
together as he opened the iron gate of the 
Sea View Boarding Establishment and re- 
minded himself that for a further space he 
was no longer Mr. James Pearson but Mr. 
Douglas Herbert. Miss Pennington the 
younger, reading an improving journal 

in the bow windows, beamed pleasantly 
' upon the youth. The Misses Pennington 
felt that their stock of conversation for 
all future years was assured by the fact 
that a gifted author had stayed at Sea 
View, and they had argued in the seclusion 
of their bed-room on this subject—Whether 
some allowance should not, under the 
circumstances, be made in Mr. Herbert’s 
bill ? 

In the corner of the reading-room was 


Miss Winifred Oxford, writing a letter. 
She placed it hurriedly in an envelope 
as the gifted young man entered. 

‘“* Back already, Mr. Herbert ?” 

“I’ve had a telegram,” he began. 


“ Really ? 
knock.” 

“‘I must get back to town sharp,” he 
went on quickly. ‘And I thought it 
was only fair to see you to say good-bye 
first.” 

Miss Winifred Oxford turned the square 
envelope nervously in her hands. 

“* Not good-bye for good, Mr. Herbert ?” 

“Well,” he said hesitatingly, “I’m 
afraid somehow it is. Likely as not we 
sha’n’t see each other again.” 

Miss Oxford looked at 
steadily. 

“Oh!” she said; and took off very 
carefully the postage-stamp which she 
had just affixed to the envelope. ‘‘ Nothing 
serious, I hope ?” 

“‘T rather fancy,” he said, ‘“‘ I may have 
to go right away.” 

There was a pause. 

“* Alone ?” she asked quietly. 


I didn’t hear the boy 


him very 
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alone, of course.” 

““T see.” 

“‘ And as it’s no use wasting your time, 
perhaps I might just as well say Ms 

He stopped as though not quite sure of 
the words to say‘ next. 

‘* Seems rathera sudden change, doesn’t 
it?” suggested Miss Oxford, stroking the 
scarlet table-cloth. ‘‘ Thought from what 
you said an hour or two since that you 
were going to ask me something.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he said 
excusingly, “‘there’s never any depen- 
dence to be placed upon us writing men. 
We’re here to-day and gone to-morrow 
in matters concerning the heart.” 

“It must be very inconvenient,” re- 
marked the young lady, ‘‘ sometimes.” 

“There’s no great hardship in your 
case, is there?” urged the young man 
nervously. “If I remember rightly there 
was some talk of another gentleman——” 

“1 daresay it’s all for the best.” 

Miss Oxford swallowed something in 
her throat, as ladies do when they 


said. “Yes; quite 


HE SAT DOWN AND TRIED TO THINK. 


repress agitation. Apparently she knew 
that she was playing rather a good part 
in the little scene; knew also that the 
apologetic young man opposite was not so 
highly favoured. If she could only keep 
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perfectly cool it was easy to score. ‘‘ No 
doubt it’s all for the best.” 

‘I daresay he’s a véry good sort of 
fellow if the truth wasknown. What’s his 
name, I wonder ?” 

“One great advantage that he has is,” 
remarked Miss Oxford steadily, ‘‘ that he’s 
quite reliable. If he says a thing he 
means it. His word’shis bond. Heisn’t 
like some gentlemen who 23 

“Perhaps I’d better say good-bye now, 
in case I shouldn’t see you again before I 
leave. Shall I post your letter for you? 
I’m going back to the hotel.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Herbert,” she said. 
“IT sha’n’t send it now.” She tore the 
envelope in two pieces. 

“Pardon me,” he said hurriedly. “I 
couldn’t help catching the address. Are 
you acquainted with Mr. Henry Pearson, 
may I ask?” 

“Qh yes,” she said pleasantly. ‘“‘ Asa 
matter of fact, I suppose I’m going to 
marry him now. And that reminds me. 


I must write a fresh jetter.” 
Mr. James Pearson stumbled upstairs to 


his room and packed his portmanteau. 
He caught sight of himself in the mirror 
on the dressing -table, and wondered 
vaguely who the frightened, dazed, stupid- 
looking young man could be. When he 
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had finished packing he sat down and tried 
(with no success) to think. 

** What wr// Josling say,” he moaned. 

What the younger Miss Pennington said 
in receiving the amount due for the un- 
expired week was that she was so sorry 
Mr. Douglas Herbert was going, and it 
was so odd, she had just been reading a 
paper, having a few minutes on her hands, 
and lo and behold! what should she come 
across in a column headed “ Important 
People,” but a paragraph saying that 
Douglas Herbert, the clever writer whose 
books everyone was reading, was a married 
lady living at Surbiton, whose husband 
was an officer in the army. And Miss 
Pennington had shown the ridiculous 
paragraph to Miss Oxford (knowing how 
interested Miss Oxford was in such matters) 
and Miss Oxford was going to make 
further inquiries. 

“1 ’ve often said,” concluded the younger 
Miss Pennington complacently, ‘that it 
doesn’t do to believe a single thing you 
read in the papers, and this absurd 
report just bears me out. Good-bye, Mr. 
Herbert! Don’t be too hard on us in 
your next book, mind. Have you said 
good-bye to Miss Oxford ?” 

“Yes,” said the young man gloomily, 
“TI ’ave said good-bye to her.” 





TO CHLORIS. BY CHARLES COTTON . 


Farewell,my sweet , until | come , 
Improvd in merit, for thy sake, 

With characters of honour, home 
Such as thou canst not then but lake. 


To loyatty my love must bow, _ 
y honour, too, calls to the field, 
Where for a lady’s busk I now : 
Must keen and sturdy iron wield 


Yet, when I rush into these arms, 


Where death and danger do combine, 
I shall less subject be to Cha 


. rms . 
Than to those killing eyes of thine. 
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By ALBERT D. VANDAM, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ AN ENGLISHMAN 


NLY a craftsman of genius like 
Thomas Carlyle can dip his pen 
into the ironical gall of history with 
perfect safety to himself. Even in his 
case it is very evident to those who knew 
the private man as well as the writer that 
the absolute independence with which he 
wielded the pen thus dipped was due to 
the arbitrariness of his own character 
rather than to his almost matchless literary 
skill. He never became the slave of his 
pen: when the gall bubbled up too freely, 
he clapped the lid on the vessel which 
contained it, and opened that which held 
the milk of human kindness. Truly, these 
instances were rare, yet sufficiently frequent 
to constitute an example. 

Nevertheless, to those less powerfully 
gifted both mentally and morally than the 
author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,’ the 
ironical gallpot will always prove a strong, 
nay, irresistible temptation. Especially will 
this be the case in an instancelike the present, 
where the irony of history stands practically 
behind every principal actor in a drama the 
action of which extends, roughly speak- 
ing, over four centuries and a half; a 
drama which, if the fact needed proving, 
would conclusively show that Providence is 
a greater playwright by far than the most 
expert human plot-weaver that ever com- 
pelled applause from a breathless and spell- 
bound audience. This Providence has, more- 
over, the most marvellous, the most incor- 
ruptible stage manager in thisidentical irony 
of history whom some people call ‘‘ Fate.” 

This unseen but active auxiliary of Pro- 
vidence is also an excellent guide, who 
takes us with a firm step through the 
drama which virtually begins at the death 
of the ill-fated Jacqueline of Hainault and 


IN PARIS. 


Brabant four hundred and sixty years 
ago, and ends with the birth—seventeen 
years next August—of a woman-child, 
already known to the world at large as 
Wilhelmina, the girl Queen of Holland. 

‘* See,” he whispers ; and forthwith the 
veil that hides the distant past is lifted, 
and we behold in our imagination an 
inner room in the Castle of Teylingen, 
but a few hours’ journey from Flushing. A 
woman lies dying there, her arms entwined 
around her husband’s neck, her head 
reposing on his breast. And we see the 
things that happened, and distinctly hear 
words that were probably never spoken, 
words evolved from the brain of a poet 
whom the godsthemselves have prompted— 


I would not, if I could, be Queen again 
For all the walls of the wide world contain. 
. a aoe Who would raise 

A little dust and noise of praise, 

If he could see, in yonder distance dim, 
The silent eye of God that watches him ? 


Thus, according to ‘‘ Owen Meredith,” 
spoke the loving but unhappy wife of the 


Lord of Borselen. It is doubtful if the 
man who robbed her of her dominions and 
caused her to die prematurely of a broken 
heart—the man to whose name historians 
have affixed the adjective “‘ good” —would 
have felt the faintest pang of conscience 
could he have seen and heard her; but 
“the silent eye of God” was already 
watching him and his posterity. Three 
decades and one year after Jacqueline 
had breathed her last, the son for whose 
sake, perhaps, He had inflicted martyrdom 
on a defenceless woman was found before 
Nancy dead, naked, deserted, and with 
his face frozen into a pool of blood and 
water, and the countries which ‘“ Philip 
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the Good” had wrested from the weak 
grasp of Jacoba of Bavaria (that was her 
real name), on the plea that females could 
not inherit, fell to another girl—ze., to 
Mary of Burgundy, Charles the Bold’s 
daughter, as sweet and fair and unpro- 
tected as Jacqueline had been. 

Eight months after her father’s death a 
protector is fuund for the Lady Mary ina 
scion of the House of Hapsburg. True 
to its motto, that might fitly be adopted by 
the most unscrupulous of modern fortune- 
hunters (‘‘ Let others carry on war; thou, 
happy Austria, marry” ), Austria has secured 
the great heiress. 
But the silent eye 
of God not 
relax in its vigi- 
lance. Mary is 
killed by a fall 
from her horse 
after her marriage, 
and the irony of 
history is at work 
also by making 
Mary’s son a hand- 
some but useless 
profligate and her 
daughter a woman 
of sterling worth, 
who takes com- 
mand of the fair 
and smiling 
countries which 
Jacqueline was de- 
clared unfit to rule 
by reason of her 
son. 

And history has to record the fact that 
she proved a wise and able ruler, this 
Margaret of Austria whose portrait we 
give here. Not a beautiful woman, if we 
are to judge by the picture of her, nor a 
favourite of fortane at her best, but a poet 
and philosopher who never lost either 
heart or temper amid circumstances which 
would have discouraged nine hundred and 
ninety of every thousand superiorly gifted 
men; a woman who, during the quarter 
of a century she survived Philip the Fair, 
was incessantly engaged in repairing the 
mischief done first by her father, then 
by her brother, and at the latter’s death 


does 
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by her father again; a woman who 
stemmed the rising tide of revolt by other 


than brute force; a woman who rose 
superior to private sorrows, of which 
she had enough and to spare. For had 


they not plainly told her that her affianced 
husband, the Dauphin of France, after- 
wards Charles VIII., would have none of 
her? And when they finally got her 
married, did not her husband, the Infant 
John of Castile and Aragon, die within 
a few months of their union, which, if we 
are 10 Margaret herself, was 
never consummated— 


Ci-git Margot, la 
gente demoiselle, 
Qu’eut deux maris et 
si morut pucelle, 


sings Margaret, 
composing her 
own epitaph 
during a terrible 
storm at sea on 
her way home from 
Spain. 

She did not die 
amaid. She lived 
to marry a second 
time, and, under 
the title of Duchess 
of Savoy, to aston- 
ish some of the 
foremost states- 
men of her time 
by the diplomatic 
skill shown at the 
Congress of Cam- 
brai (1508), and 
subsequently in 
her negotiations with Louise of Savoy, the 
mother of Francis I., which resulted in 
what is known in history as the “ Ladies’ 
Peace” (1529). Shortly after this she 
died at Malines in her fifty-first year. 

A single glance at the picture of her 
successor in the governorship of the 
Netherlands suffices to show the difference 
of character between the aunt and the 
niece. The face might be a man’s, there 
is scarcely a womanly trait in it; but there 
is no disputing the sense of power it con- 
veys. She also was a widow at the time 
of her appointment, having married, at the 
age of eighteen, a kinsman on the father’s 


believe 











MARY OF AUSTRIA, 1531-1555. 


side, Louis II. of Hungary, who died 
five years later in an expedition against 
the Turks. At the death of his aunt 
Margaret, Charles V., who knew his 
sister well, invested her with the regency 
of the Netherlands; but the wisdom of 
the step has been more than once dis- 
cussed, notably by the historians who at 
the first blush seemed best calculated to 
give the most unbiassed verdict, inasmuch 
as their judgment must have been abso- 
lutely free from party feeling and national 
prejudice. Yet, curiously enough, Mignet, 
the friend of Thiers, a Frenchman, and 
Motley, an American—on the latter of 
whom, in everything relating to this 
period, one would sooner pin one’s faith 
than on any other writer — practically 
sum up against Mary of Austria, Queen 
of Hungary, while Erasmus, a Dutchman, 
who calls her the “ Christian Widow,” and 
several of his countrymen whom I have 
specially consulted, appear to consider that 
she was more sinned against than sinning 
in the administration of the country; in 
other words, that she had never had a free 
hand. Mignet and Motley do not for one 


moment question her qualities of mind or 
suggest that she blindly submitted to her 
brother’s instructions—that kind of apolo- 
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getic analysis seems to commend itself to 
the Dutch historians rather than to them— 
but they, Mignet and Motley, leave one to 
infer that Charles’s draconic dictates agreed 
too well with her own detestation of the 
Netherlands and the Netherlanders for 
her to disobey them. The Dutc’: them- 
selves, on the other hand, seem to take it 
for granted, as I have just pointed out, 
that these dictates were repugnant to her, 
that her peaceful character utterly revolted 
at them. It does not seem to strike them 
that her pretended dislike to proceed 
to extremities, a dislike of which she 
made such a fine show on May 3, 1540, 
sprang not as much from a peace-loving 
and benevolent disposition as from a 
prophetic instinct based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the people which she 
governed for many years. Both the instinct 
and the knowledge warned her that finally 
force would be met by force. Her contem- 
poraries—who, of course, had not the many 
secret documents to guide them which were 
subsequently brought to light for the 
benefit, as it were, of modern historians— 
these contemporaries were probably in- 
fluenced in their lenient estimate of Mary 
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of Austria’s real character by two facts, 
one of which, whenever and wherever it be 
observed in connection with a royal or 
imperial personage, is almost certain to 
warp the judgment of the onlooker. This 
fact was her liberality in money matters 
and her love of display. Mary was, as 
Motley says, ‘“‘a great huntress before the 
Lord,” and her Courts, especially that at 
Turnhout (near Antwerp), which contained 
the important library given to her by her 
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brother in 1542—a printed catalogue of 
which exists up to the present day—were 
calculated to dazzle by their splendour. 
Both William of Nassau-Orange and Mar- 
garet of Austria—afterwards Margaret of 
Parma—spent the greater part of their 
boyhood and girlhood there. Mary’s 
iavishness was such a direct contrast to 
her imperial brother’s meanness that it 
could not fail to attract notice, and the 
frequent error which credits a miser with 
all the vices and the free-handed with all 
the virtues, unquestionably did its work in 
this instance, the more that the Dutch 
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nobles of that time, with the glorious 
exceptions of William the Silent himself 
and a few others, were not free from 
Charles the Fifth’s love of money, al- 
though, like the Spanish, they could 
spend it extravagantly when it suited 
them. The second fact which operated 
favourably on the Dutch mind with regard 
to Mary’s character was her well-known 
hatred of her nephew (Philip II.) and his 
well-known hatred of her, which reciprocal 
feeling led her to resign her governorship 
at Charles’s abdication. That, notwith- 
standing this hatred, Philip was most 
anxious for his aunt to continue her 
government of the provinces virtually 
confirms the correctness of Motley and 
Mignet’s views; Philip felt that her de- 
testation of him would not be proof 
against her detestation of the Nether- 
landers; she, on the other hand, may have 
felt that her detestation of the Nether- 
landers would not be proof against her 
detestation of him, and, rather than give 
them the benefit of these conflicting 
aversions, she retired at Charles’s abdica- 
tion (1555) to Cigales, where she died in 
the same year her brother died, in a palace 
he had built near the Monastery of Yuste, 
in Estremadura (1558). 

Four years after Mary of Hungary’s de- 
parture the Netherlands were placed once 
more under the governorship of a woman, 
Margaret of Parma, the _ illegitimate 
daughter of Charles V. and a Flemish 
woman, which illegitimacy, however, had 
not prevented her practical recognition as 
a Princess of blood-royal, and her educa- 
tion in accordance with the recognised 
position. Was Margaret of Parma more 
intelligent than her two female pre- 
decessors, and more sympathetic to the 
Netherlanders in matters apart from 
religion? Some historians have taken 
great pains to settle the question in 
the affirmative. A careful weighing of 
evidence from the most opposite soufces 
leads one to conclude that if the art to 
dissemble be a proof of intellect, Margaret 
of Parma was probably superior to both 
her aunt and her great-aunt. She had 
no doubt benefited by the teaching of 
Ignatius Loyola, who had _ been her 
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confessor and spiritual guide, and whose 
method for crushing heresy may not have 
been so undisguisedly brutal as the pro- 
cess of extirpation of Torquemada and 
Philip II. She had also to contend with 
more formidable opponents, more skilled 
politicians than those who had con- 
fronted Margaret of Savoy and Erasmus’s 
“Christian Widow.” These two facts 
probably contributed to a higher estimate 
of her powers. She was, no doubt, a 
woman bodily well endowed, with a grand 
and majestic air and manner, who, when 
she liked, could be very fascinating. Nor 
was she devoid of elegance. Nature had 
only proved niggardly in the way of 
facial beauty. Her matrimonial experience 
was of a more consoling kind than that 
of her female relatives who had preceded 
her. Married at the age of twelve to a 
wretched, profligate scion of the Medici, 
fifteen years her senior, she had the 
satisfaction of getting rid of him within a 
twelvemonth of her union. The assassin’s 
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knife did the work for her. Another trial 


was, however, in store for her before the 
haven of domestic peace was reached. 


MARIA CHRISTINA OF SAXONY, 1781-1793. 


After a widowhood of seven years, she was 
practically compelled to marry a youth of 
thirteen, Ottavio Farnese, a nephew of 
Pope Paul III. It appears that she 
detested the second husband as cordially 
as the first, and practically drove him from 
her. Ottavio joined the Emperor in his 
famous expedition to Barbary, and was 
reported to have perished, which untimely 
fate seems to have inspired Margaret 
with more generous sentiments towards 
him. The report turned out to be false, 
and their reunion resulted in the birth of 
twins, only one of which lived, the famous 
Alexander of Parma. On him she lavished 
all her affection, and for once the maternal 
hopes were not disappointed. Even the 
increasing difficulties of her governorship 
would have compelled her resignation after 
eight years of a terrific struggle to hold the 
dominion which was gradually slipping from 
Philip the Second’s grasp, and which, she 
plainly foresaw, the stronger and utterly 
remorseless hand of Alva would not be able 
to recover permanently. The latter’s coming 
however, wounded her pride, and she 
insisted on being released from her duties, 
especially afterthe arrests of Counts Egmont 
and Hoorne by Alva, and finally left the 
Netherlands in December 1567, to return, 
however, for a little while some twelve 
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years later in company of her son Alex- 
ander. She did not take an important part 
in the government then, and in three years 





THE PRINCESS OF ORANGE, 
Wife of King William I. of Holland. 


was once more on her way to Italy, where 
she died in 1583. 

Margaret of Parma closes the short list 
of the female governors of that part of 
the Netherlands with which we are con- 
cerned—that is, “‘the United Provinces” 
of history; for when, fifteen years after 
her second departure, another female 
governor—namely, Isabella of Spain, the 
daughter of Philip Il. and the wife of 
Albert of Austria—appears on the scene, 
the Dutch as distinct from the Flemish 
refuse to submit to her or to her hus- 
band’s authority; and the political influence 
of herself and of those who succeed her, 
Mary Elizabeth of Austria (1725-1741) and 
Mary Christina of Saxony (1781-1793), is 
strictly confined to the southern provinces, 
now constituting the kingdom of Belgium. 
In Holland itself woman ceases to 
be an overt political factor for many 
years to come when Philip’s illegitimate 
sister steps across the frontier of Brabant 
into Germany on her way to Italy, escorted 
by Alva and a considerable deputation of 
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the Flemish nobility (1567). William the 
Silent’s first wife, the gentle Anne of 
Egmont, the greatest heiress in the 
Netherlands, had been dead nearly a 
decade ; the far from gentle Anne of 
Saxony, who succeeded her three years 
later, had almost immediately after her 
union begun to add to William’s troubles 
instead of diminishing them, and by her 
subsequent and still more reprehensible 
conduct compelled her’ husband to claim 
a divorce in order to put an end to the 
matrimonial burden he had borne so 
patiently and magnanimously for close 
upon a decade and a half. To make 
such a woman his political confidante was, 
of course, out of the question. There is 
not the least doubt of the influence on 
William himself of his third wife, the 
noble Charlotte de Bourbon, who practic- 
ally gave her life to save his when the 
bullet of Jaureguy seemed to have done 
its work; but this influence, though 
patent enough to the painstaking historian, 
was not admitted officially, and it is with 
the officially recorded influence that we 
are mainly concerned in this article. 
For similar reasons Louise de Coligny, 
William’s fourth wife, can only claim a 
passing mention, albeit that, apart from 
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her personal gifts and sterling moral 
qualities, tempered by misfortune, she was 
the mother of Frederick Henry, William’s 
third son, who succeeded his elder brother, 
Prince Maurice, when the latter died child- 
less in 1625. Frederick Henry, who was 
virtually to complete what his father had 
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one who has aroused this passion. It is 
doubtful whether this was exactly the case 
with Frederick Henry, although some 
chroniclers have hinted that the refusal of 
the hand of the handsome Elizabeth of 
Hesse, which he had solicited after his 
unsuccessful request for that of the Princess 


MARY II. WHEN PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 


begun and his elder brother had con- 
tinued—namely, the work of freeing the 
United Provinces from the Spanish yoke— 
was a bachelor at the time Prince Maurice 
felt his end to be near. A Prince, and heir- 
presumptive of a childless ruler of nearly 
sixty, who (the Prince) remains a bachelor 
till the age of forty, is naturally suspected 
of being either a misogamist—as distinct 
from a misogynist—or the victim of some 
unrequited passion which effectually pre- 
vents a union with any woman but the 


de Rohan, had been a grievous disappoint- 
ment to him. Be this as it may, it did not 
prevent his assiduous attendance after- 
wards on Amalia van Solms, a former 
Lady-in-Waiting of Elizabeth, James the 
First’s daughter, and the consort of the 
unfortunate Elector Frederick V. of the 
Palatinate. It was Amalia van Solms whom 
the dying Stadhouder pointed out as the 
most suitable wife for his brother and suc- 
cessor, and after some little demur on 
Frederick Henry's part, the marriage was 
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contracted at the Hague on April 4, 1625. 
The demur was all the more inexplicable, 
seeing that when his mind was made 
up, Frederick Henry displayed almost 
unseemly haste in the preliminary form- 
alities. 

Prince Maurice’s choice was unquestion- 
ably a good one. Not only are the letters 
of Sir William Temple there to prove it, but 
Princess Amalia’s own correspondence with 
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Richelieuand others affords greater evidence 
in this respect. The marriage of Charles 
the First’s daughter, Mary Stuart, with Prin- 
cess Amalia’s son was without a doubt part 
of her life’s work, the unrelaxing solicitude 
for the greatness of the United Provinces. 
She did not project this union blindfolded. 
There were probably not many women of 
her time who had studied the character- 
istics of the Stuarts better than she, and 
she had discovered that among the 
descendants of Queen Mary the “grey 
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mare was the better 
ally in misfortune. 


horse,” especi- 
She, more than any- 
one, had been enabled to judge a 
granddaughter of Mary under such 
circumstances; hence, when her son had 
reached a marriageable age, all her efforts 
were directed to secure Charles the 
First’s daughter for him—not an easy task, 
inasmuch as there were many rivals in 
the field. Nevertheless, the victory 
remained with her, although subsequent 
events must have made it seem some- 
what dearly bought. Princess Amalia 
had perhaps not been so much mistaken 
in her future daughter-in-law’s character 
itself as in the way it would show it- 
self in a crisis of adversity which, to a 
great extent, left her the arbiter of the 
situation. That she was in this position 
at her husband’s death with the child of 
their union (afterwards Prince William III. 
of Orange and William III. of England) 
unborn was unquestionable. And when, 
a month after Prince William the Second’s 
demise, this child saw the light, the proud 


_and arbitrary nineteen -year-old mother 


and widow would brook no interference 
with her real or assumed rights, and least 
of all from the Dowager-Princess. This 
struggle between her and her mother-in- 
law for the guardianship of the infant 
Prince furnished Cromwell with a pretext 
to interfere in the home affairs of the 
United Provinces, which interference was 
almost eagerly accepted by the Republican 
section of the United Provinces’ Council. 
They had practically objected, especially 
during the few years’ reign of William II., 
to the Stadhoudership becoming here- 
ditary ; the extreme youth of the deceased 
Prince was too favourable to their own 
designs for them not to profit by those of 
the Lord Protector. Both the paternal 
grandmother and the mother were vir- 
tually deprived of the guardianship ; 
Princess Amalia left Holland for Berlin, 
Princess Mary started for Spa. The 
distance between them did not cause the 
strained relations to relax. At Princess 
Amalia’s return after a twelvemonth to the 
Hague, her daughter-in-law, who had pre- 
ceded her thither, suddenly departed for 
France, ostensibly on a visit to her 








widowed mother, in reality to win Mazarin, 
Anne of Austria,- and the French Court 
over to her cause as far as the prospects 
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of her infantson were concerned, and to 
make them share in her resentment against 
Princess Amalia, not a difficult task at that 
time, for opinion with regard to Princess 
Amalia had undergone a _ considerable 
change since Richelieu lavished both 
protestations of friendship and valuable 
presents on her. 

To what extent Princess Mary’s appeals 
would have eventually affected either the 
United Provinces or the destiny of her 
subsequently famous son, had she lived to 
pursue these appeals, especially after the 
return of her brother to England, it would 
be presumptuous to surmise here. One 
thing is certain: not the most doting 
idolatrous mother could have aspired to a 
more glorious ré/e for her most cherished 
offspring than that which fell to William 
the Third’s lot. But she did not witness 
it. Her son was but ten years old 
when his mother, like her younger sister 
the Duchesse d’Orléans of history, was 
carried to the grave after a short illness. 
Her loss caused no sorrow in Holland. 

Princess Amalia was more fortunate : 
she saw the beloved grandson elected to 
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the position his ancestors had occupied, 
but three years later died at a ripe age, 
after long and cruel suffering; and two 


years after her death, William III. of 
Orange married James the Second’s 
daughter, the second Mary of England, 
who also came to abide among strangers, 
but who, unlike her aunt, endeared her- 
self to them to such a degree that her 
name is venerated up to this day. 

Fain would I linger long and lovingly 
on the life of a woman who, in the highest 
position it is given to mortals to occupy, 
never forgot the land and the people 
whither and to whom she had come, as 
it were, reluctantly, for it need scarcely be 
said that the Princess’s wishes were not 
consulted. Nor was the bridegroom en- 
dowed with the physical charms which, in 
default of moral and mental gifts, take 
a young girl’s heart by storm. William the 
Third’s mental attainments were almost 
entirely confined to a remarkable aptitude 
for statecraft ; morally, he need not fear 
comparison with his great forebear, the 
founder of the Orange dynasty; but while 
admitting all this, one would fail in one’s 
duty not to add that no ruler, whether 
living or dead, was more ably, generously, 
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and affectionately seconded by his consort 
than he. In the history of the consorts of 
the Orange Princes, the daughter of 
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Amalia van Solms before her, and Anna 
Paulowna of Russia and Sophie of Wiir- 
temberg after her. In the history of 
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James II. and Anne Hyde must occupy 


the foremost niche, a place of honour, if 


ever there was one, with such standards 
of female worth to guide us as Charlotte 
de Bourbon, Louise de Coligny, and 


English Queens she may fitly claim a place, 
not by the side of Elizabeth, who was all 
head and no heart, and whose fame mainly 
rests on qualities which as frequently make 
her the superior of highly endowed men 
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as the inferior of true women, buf by the 
side of Queen Victoria, “‘ whose private 
virtues,” according to Béranger, “ con- 
doned the fact of her being a matchless 
Queen.” 

Yet another English Princess, and a 
semi-Stuart, remains to be dealt with— 
namely, Anne of England, the daughter of 
George II. and the wife of William Henry 
Friso, afterwards Stadhouder of Holland 
under the title of William IV. Anne, who 
figures among our portraits as Anne, 
Princess of Orange and Nassau, was 
neither beloved by the Dutch like her 
great kinswoman, Mary, the daughter of 
James II., nor hated like her other kins- 
woman, Mary, the daughter of Charles I. 
From a very careful weighing of the evi- 
dence adduced by some of her most 
impartial contemporaries, she 
woman of considerable worth 


was a 
whom 


political circumstances, by no means of her 
own seeking or making, drove into an 
attitude of hostility towards the country 
with which she became identified by her 
marriage and the birth of her son, subse- 


quently Stadhouder William V. The burden 
of her position was unquestionably heavy, 
much heavier than that of the “ great 
Mary,” as the Dutch still call the wife of 
William III. The position itself, if not 
as humiliating as that of the first 
Mary, was more complicated. Truly, the 
guardianship of her son was not denied 
to her, nay, more, she was nominally 
at the head of affairs during his minority, 
under the appellation of Princess-Gover- 
ness, but the States-General in their ever- 
growing independence and their systematic 
opposition became not only more and more 
difficult to manage, but practically ap- 
pealed to foreign aid against her; and 
what was worse, perhaps, to a Power the 
interference of which must have been 
repugnant to her as an English Princess— 
namely, to France. Asa matter of course, 
her own kindred vented their resentment 
at this in reprisals against the Dutch, and 
it was amidst these complications that 
she died at the age of seventy-two, a year 
before the majority of her son. It argues 
well for Anne’s private character that 
in spite of all this, few, if any, bitter 
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memories are attached to her name 
among those who read Dutch history 
aright. 

Frederika Sophia of Prussia, the wife of 
Anne’s son, who was virtually the last 
Dutch Stadhouder, played an _ equally 
important and thankless part in the affairs 
of the Dutch Republic. Of an arbitrary 
character, the autocratic teachings of the 
brand - new Prussian monarchy, amidst 
which she had grown up, had fallen into 
a congenial mind. Her marriage with 
the Chief Magistrate of a Commonwealth 
steeped as it were in Republican traditions 
suddenly removed her to an atmosphere 
which must have been profoundly oppres- 
sive to her, the rather that her husband 
had not sufficient strength of will to check 
the.constantly increasing encroachments 
upon his prerogatives. Under these 
circumstances she called Prussia to his 
aid; but a little while after she had 
succeeded in beating back the revolution- 
ary current, the source of which was 
within the country itself, a mighty wave of 
the great Revolution that had its origin 
without swept over the land. The hordes of 
the French Republic invaded Holland, and 
the Stadhouder’s family—father, mother, 
two sons, and one daughter—fled to 
England, where they remained — at 
Hampton Court—till the Peace of Amiens 
(1802), after which they took up their 
abode at Brunswick and other places in 
Germany. At his departure in 1795, 
William V. had said: “I go, but will 
return.” His death (in 1806) prevented 
the realisation of his intentions, but his 
widow returned, and lived to see her eldest 
son ascend the throne of the Netherlands 
under the title of William I. She and 
the Dutch appear to have buried the 
hatchet. 

Frederika Louise of Prussia, the consort 
of William I., was, however, not the first 
Queen of the Netherlands. Eight years 
before William’s accession, Hortense de 
Beauharnais, the daughter of the first 
spouse of Napoleon I., the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, Napoleon’s younger brother, 
and the mother of the future Napoleon III., 
bore the title for four years (1806-10). 
She was one of the two remarkable Queens 
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of Holland, the other being Sophia Fred- conjugal misfortunes with great and 


erika of Wirtemberg, the first wife of the never-failing dignity, although essen- 
late William III. She unquestionably tially different in character from each 
occupies an equal rank with Hortense de 
Beauharnais by reason of her more than 
extraordinary diplomatic talents. Had her 
counsels been followed by Napoleon IIL, 
whose faithful and disinterested friend she 
was, the current of contemporary history 
might have been changed, and the ill-fated 
Prince Imperial, instead of falling in an 
obscure ambush in Zululand, would have 
probably been seated on the throne of his 
father and grand-uncle, for Sophia of 
Wiirtemberg strained every nerve to pre- 
vent the mad war of 1870. She was 
scarcely less fortunate in her counsels to 
her own son, who died a victim of a far 
less creditable struggle than one with 
savages; while, as a wife, Sophia of Wiir- 
temberg had numerous and severe trials. 
In this respect she but shared the fate of 
Frederika Louise of Prussia, the above- 
mentioned consort of William I., and of 
Anna Paulowna, the wife of. William II., 
for these later Williams were by no means 
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Frederika, Anna, and Sophia bore their 
other. A better lot was in store for 

Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, the present 

Queen-Regent. Towards the latter years 

of his life, William III. became an altered 

man; age and the sorrow of seeing his 

male posterity carried to the grave before 

him had a sobering effect, and he died 

comforted by the thought that the flesh of 

his flesh, the blood of his blood, although 

a woman—then but a child, advancing 

in girlhood as I write—would continue 

the dynasty founded by his collateral, not 

direct, ancestor. These hopes are likely 

to be realised. Young Queen Wilhelmina 

bids fair to be an efficient and at the same 

time spirited ruler, if we may judge 

from the many stories of her amiable 

though very independent character cur- 

rent among her subjects. As I write she 

stands on the threshold of womanhood; in 

a little while she will be a wife. Both these 

events may to a certain extent modify this 

THE LATE QUEEN SOPHIA FREDERIKA. very independent character, but the out- 

Photo by Kameke, The Hague. look for Holland is promising. 





“KEPT CLOSE 


IS NOT FORGOTTEN.” 


By ELLEN BETHELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE Other Weman got up im- 
patiently. Is love a thing of the 

past? A week ago she would have 
answered, ‘‘ Of course.” Then she would 
have dismissed the subject from her 
mind. There always is another woman 
in every story, isn’t there? But this 
Other Woman is introduced because 
she had opinions about Meredith. She 
laughs if you ask her where she got 
them and why she holds them. ‘“ That,” 
she will say with a characteristic shake of 
the head, “‘ is not worth the telling.” She 
had ideas, too, Mrs. Marsland 
Hanbury. Her restless, clear - featured 


about 


face will grow quite tender if you ask her 


about Mrs. Hanbury. Some people say 
that no woman can in truth love *‘ a man’s 
woman,” and the whole world will laugh 
you to scorn if you suggest that once in 
time a woman loved another when that 
other had won what she—but I forget I 
was forbidden to write about that. 

Is love ever a thing of the past? By 
love, meaning the real passion of one 
woman for one man, not the travesty so 
often dignified by the title. 

“Tf,” said the Other Woman to some- 
one invisible, “if one could be sure that 
the agony had been real one might learn 
the lesson sooner. But one forgets the 
bitterness ., 

“* Does one ?” 

It was quite an impersonal question, yet 
Mrs. Hanbury’s voice made it personal. 
The Other Woman did not turn from the 
window. A colour flashed into her face, 
which stung the pale, clear skin like a lash. 
Then she laughed a little. 

“When we were in Egypt last year,” 
she said in thoughtful, even tones, “‘ I got 
a novel kind of lesson, which I shall never 


need to have set again. You were the 
teacher—in part.” 

“In part. Yes,” Mrs. Hanbury put in 
softly. 

The Other Woman was still smiling as 
she turned. 

“You want to ask me why this retro- 
spection, don’t you ?” 

Mrs. Hanbury intimated that she did. 

“I am retrospecting for the sake of 
getting a light on you,” the Other Woman 
continued. “I was thinking of that day I 
went up the Grand Pyramid.” 

Mrs. Marsland Hanbury’s weather-tinted 
face flushed, although she was invisible. 
She was silent, however. She knew the 
power of silence. But the Other Woman 
did not proceed. She leaned on the 
window-seat and watched the stream: of 
life in Piccadilly. She watched eagerly, 
hungrily, as if she loved to drink in the 
sensation of motion and excitement. It 
was very characteristic of her to have for- 
gotten everything but what interested her 
at the moment. Mrs. Hanbury could see 
the profile of the other’s face against the 
grey light. She wondered a little. She 
had often thought she knew the Other 
Woman. Now she acknowledged that 
she did not—quite. 

‘* When you say,” she remarked, for the 
sake of conversation perhaps, “that you 
will never have any need to have a lesson 
of a certain kind set again, what do you 
mean? Do you imply that you will 
never——” 

The Other Woman finished the sentence. 

“Run my head against a wall for no 
purpose! It meant that and much more. 
In fact it meant anything you like. My 
remarks are like Mr. Meredith’s—elastic ?” 

Mrs. Hanbury laughed. Just then the 
lights were brought in. 
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“The rooms look desolate,” the Other 
Woman said, turning slowly round and 
round, a fold of her frock in either hand ; 
“to-morrow we shall be gone—you to the 
bosom of your family, I to——” 

Mrs. Hanbury looked up sharply at the 
pause. 

‘Are younot coming with us ?” sheasked. 

The Other Woman shook her head. 

“‘T think,” she said, smiling, “that our 
visit to Rome has been enough for both of 
us at present. Besides “3 

“‘ Besides ?” echoed Mrs. Hanbury. 
There was just a touch of mockery in her 
pretty voice. After she had enunciated 
the dissyllable she stretched out one of 
her rather heavy hands, and considered it. 
While she waited for an answer she counted 
some of the larger freckles. 

“There is no ‘besides.’ I 
thinking.” 

“Come with us?” 

““No. I have business in town. 


> 


wasn’t 


Thank 


you all the same.” 
Mrs. Hanbury felt a faint desire to ask 
She did not usually resist her 


a question. 
desires. 

“* May I ask you something ?” 

“‘If you may not, who may?” 

There was a softness in the Other 
Woman’s voice. Mrs. Hanbury glanced 
at her, recognising the sweetness moment- 
arily taking the place of the cold gentle- 
ness habitual to her face. 

“‘Had that ‘besides’ anything to do 
with Egypt ?” 

The Other Woman met the bright 
directness of Mrs. Hanbury’s gaze frankly. 

**No; but my brothers land at the end 
of the week—the other two, I mean.” 

Then she came towards the occupant of 
the big chair. 

“‘You’re still thinking of that old story 
of mine,” she said, in an even clearer 
voice than usual. “Don’t. It’s more 
than a year ago, and not only have | got 
over it, but * 

““ Well ?’ 

“When I met him again last week I 
knew that it never could reawaken. I’ll 
tell you the truth. Asa rule, you profess 
not to believe me. You may now.” 

“‘I°ll try,” sceptically. 
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The Other Woman took up a little 
Chinese idol from the mantelpiece and 
fidgetted. She was not nervous, but she 
sometimes stammered slightly when she 
wanted to be impressive. 

“It sounds rather like the novels to 
say that Iam not likely to love any man 
again so, and that I prefer to have loved 
just one well, but it is true. You see me 
as I am with men—gay, friendly, some- 
times playing the coquette with one or 
other of them for atime. But you never 
see, or would see if you knew my private 
life, that I give one or other of them a 
second thought. For nearly a week once 
I dreamt of being the happiest woman in 
the world, for I recognised in myself the 
faculty everyone had always said I was 
lacking. The months that followed that 
fairy week were the heaviest punishment 
for my folly and ignorance—but I knew— 
what love meant. Th—that is trite too, 
but also true. Do you know that I sat 
down one lovely morning and wrote to 
tell you of my happiness? That letter 
never went—at least not as it was. Then,” 
pausing a moment, “you know the other 
part: his growing dislike. Of course, a 
man always despises a woman for the 
noble gift of a great love, if she give it 
unasked. He couldn’t help it. I never 
had much pride before, but since then I 
have fought against the mountain of it that 
has grown so high as sometimes to choke 
my soul even from you. Then he became 
devoted to your person—and vorld fout. I 
had been w—w—wondering how I should 
meet him,” she clipped her words more 
distinctly for a moment, and blundered 
again a little, “‘but when he came in I 
knew-—” 

“Exactly what?” said Mrs. Marsland 
Hanbury. 

The Other Woman turned swiftly, for 
during her low-toned recital she had still 
been looking out at the lights springing 
up towards the Circus. She took up the 
curio again. 

“I don’t want to sound tragic,” she 
cried, her voice almost shaking, ‘* because 
you and I are too commonplace for tragedy, 
and all the tragedy there was, was played 
out last year. But I knew—I knew that 
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there was nothing so dead as a dead 
love!” 

“Hm—m—m!” Mrs. Hanbury stared 
into the fire. ‘‘ But,” she suggested, 
“(don’t fly out at me) suppose—for a 
moment—he cared ?” 

‘“‘Does a man care for two or three 
women at the same time?” the Other 
Woman asked, smiling, and in a serenely 
careless 
voice, and 
by this re- 
ie oe ae 
showing 
her inex- 
perience. 
** Besides, 
his caring 
would 
make no 
differ- 
enc e— 
now. We 
are un- 
suited, 
and—oh! 
what non- 
sense !” 

M rs. 
Hanbury 
watched 
her. 

“Tf you 
don’t put 
that thing 
do wn— 
there, 
now!” as 
e -2 «@ 
Chinese 
god fell 
with a crash among the fire - irons. 

The Other Woman went down on her 
knees and gathered up the fragments. 

** Once,” 


she went on, her eyes narrow- 
ing into laughter, “‘I used to get mad— 
yes, mad, that he—shall we say /sked you 
to such an extent? when I guessed he 
wanted to be near you, to touch your hand, 
to have you do him small services; when 
I sometimes saw him turn his eyes every 


other minute to catch your glance. And, 
oh! there were other times and things 
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too, in those days, that got into my blood, 
and made me ” she broke off for a 
moment. “That day of the Grand Pyramid 
was the worst of all. Well,” with an in- 
tentionally theatrical gesture of her hands 
outwards, “‘all that went with a second 
sight of him. What was left, thank God!— 
may I, without rising to tragedy ?—was 
my affection for yourself. When I have 
thought 
you fool- 
ish, or 
wished 
y ou 
wouldn’t, 
or any- 
thing, I 
have 
always 
fallen 
dD aes 
stolidly 
on that 
affection. 
And F 
M rs. 
Hanbury 
moved 
slightly. 
“Well.” 
s = 
Other 
Woman 
looked 
down at 
her, amix- 
ture of 
shameand 
amuse- 
ment in 
her face. 
“I know you'll think I’m _ horrible,” 
she said, “but it is so completely over, I 
have so far trodden myself underfoot, that 
I’ve never thought of him at all. Only 
of you, and why you should seem to care 
so much more for him than you do for 
me!” Then she laughed outright. 
“Cure complete,” she went on, “ and 
perhaps I’m not so jealous of your affec- 
tion for this youth when I remember that 
he’s a man and that I’m a woman, and so 
you like us differently.” 


IT WAS VERY CHARACTERISTIC OF HER TO HAVE FORGOTTEN 
EVERYTHING BUT WHAT INTERESTED HER AT THE MOMENT. 
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She spread out her pale grey skirts and 
made a little mock bow. 

“Very,” assented Mrs. Hanbury ; 
“didn’t I always say you were the 
ficklest of the fickle. Now, last year . 

The Other Woman begged her to desist. 

“* Last year is last year,” she said ; “ but 
recollect that I have fough? to retain -my 
fickleness at the cost of leaving my own 
life a little cold and bare. I want a man,” 
irrelevantly, “‘ who could make something 
of me—not one for whom I sometimes 
feel—do you mind ?” 

** Qh, no! ” 

“Just a wee bit of contempt, and who 
thinks me a fool for ever having cared 
for him, and who everlastingly shows his 
distaste for me by contradictions, and 
above all, is more than three-quarters in 
love with you—Platonically, of course.” 

Mrs. Hanbury looked vexed for a 
moment. Then she laughed too. ‘I’m 
glad you added that,” she remarked. 

“T hope,” said the Other Woman 
amiably, ‘“‘ that my even and affable 
demeanour to him, the entire absence of 
resentment at his courteously arranged 
neglect of my every-day charms, and my 
good-humoured discussions and absolute 
non-avoidance of him are proofs enough to 
you of 2 

‘“* Perhaps,” said Mrs. Hanbury quietly. 

“Bah! You believe me in your own 
heart, only you like to take a rise or some- 
thing out of me.” As she spoke the Other 
Woman went towards the door. 

* “ But,” she added, when she reached it, 
“I won’t go to Scotland yet awhile. Jy 
boys would never forgive me. We are all 
going later.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Hanbury began to 
think. Did she believe the Other Woman ? 
On the whole she did. 

When Mr. Hanbury came in he thought 
his wife looked tired. She leaned over his 
shoulder when he sat down. 

“I’m glad we start to-morrow,” she 
said in her smooth, low voice, ‘‘I can’t 
breathe here.” 

‘“‘Meredith’s going down with us,” 
Hanbury told her; “I met him at Tatter- 
sall’s, and we decided it so; he’ll be up 
directly, he’s been dining with his sister.” 
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Mrs. Hanbury informed her husband 
that the Other Woman had declined their 
invitation. 

‘‘Perhaps she’ll come later, when her 
brothers leave her free; but she’s taken a 
yacht for the first part of their time at 
home, and they ’re going to cruise off the 
Hebrides for fishing.” 

Hanbury looked thoughtful. He was a 
tall, slender man with a grave air. “I 
suppose,” he said, “that you’ll allow 
she’s been pretty plucky, take her all 
round. She’s pulled herself through by 
sheer strength of will.” 

‘* And perhaps a little lack of heart also. 
Don't scold ; that’s not malicious, it’s only 
true.” 

Hanbury smiled gently. He 
thought things he did not say. 
said this one. 

*“One never knows with a woman like 
that! Sometimes the mos? shallow to all 
appearances has a bit of heart put away. 
But a woman who’s once loved a man, 
and not been loved in return, has the 
pride of two worlds at her back. She’ll 
never show up again that’s got a deep 
feeling in her. Mark my words, whether 
she marry or not, she’ll never be really in 
love again!” i 

Mrs. Hanbury ran her fingers through 
the speaker’s hair, so as to ruffle it. ‘‘ How 
stupidly flat you do make it!” she said. 

An hotel servant announced Alan 
Meredith. 


often 
But he 


CHAPTER II. 
As he entered Alan Meredith hardly 
showed to advantage. His short, thickly 
built figure did not look its best in the 
conventional evening attire. There was 
nothing extraordinary about him, except 
for a painfully defective mouth. It was 
one of those coarse heavily lipped mouths 
one seldom sees among his class. When 
he had been made welcome, and had 
taken the chair indicated by his host, he 
passed a too-small hand along his remark- 
ably short upper lip. A badly growing 
moustache sought to make headway there. 
The Other Woman used to say that he 
had no business to try to grow one at all, 
her creed being that a plain man minus 
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the moustache had at least the chance of 
being distinguished. Meredith protested 
that the skin above the ill-formed lips was 
too tender to allow of shaving. 

Mrs. Hanbury made some laughing 
remark, and the face “‘ that was plain but 
not ugly by any means,” lightened with 
ready appreciation. It might be observed 
that the only indication of intellectual 
power lay in the keen, dark-blue eyes. 
They were discussing the next day’s 
journey when the post was brought in. 


THE OTHER WOMAN WAS 
READY FOR BED. 


Some of the let- 
ters were South 
American ones, 
and that being 
so, the convers- 
ation turned upon 
life in the Argen- 
tine Republic, 
whither it was 
the Other Woman’s intention to accom- 
pany two of her young brothers in a 
few months’ time. 

It was late when Meredith took his 
leave. He lingered a moment after he 
had said ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“‘And you are taking Toreador with 
you ?” he said. 

“‘ Yes,” the lady returned, “‘ he came up 
from the Overlinstown stables yesterday. 
We are to keep him as long as we like. 
The other horses are to be got in Scot- 
land.” 
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“Are there some good roads’” he 
asked. 

“Yes ; but little or no open moorland.” 

His thoughts reverted for a moment to 
a moonlight ride in Egypt. How long ago 
it seemed ! 

“And you are going to ride Toreador, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Hanbury has said | may— 
with a martingale.” 

*“You’ll end with the snaffle only, I’m 
sure. He’s as gentle as a lamb to 
handle.” 

He paused an instant further 
to leave a courteous message 
for the Other Woman. Mrs. 
Hanbury believed she was pack- 
ing, and after she had watched 
Meredith descend the stairs and 
light a fresh cigar beneath, she 
proceeded to the Other Woman’s 
room. 

“* Are you stillup ?” the elder 
woman called. 

“Yes. Come in, Ma’am.” 

Mrs. Hanbury entered to find 
the Other Woman sitting on 
one trunk watching her maid 
folding gowns and laying them 
in another. The maid cast 
a sharp glance at the elder 
lady, and looked from her to her own 
mistress. The Other Woman was ready 
for bed, and was plaiting and unplaiting 
one of the many long frills which adorned 
her nightgown, in a meditative fashion. 
Mrs. Hanbury felt impatient with her. 
She herself did not feel so cool. 

“* Shipley says,” began the Other Woman 
in a distressed voice, “that twelve frocks 
won’t go into that trunk.” 

Despite her impatience, Mrs. Hanbury 
smiled. 

‘Whatever do you want with twelve 
frocks on a yacht?” she asked. The 
Other Woman did not answer at once. 

** How prettily your hair curls to-night!” 
she remarked thoughtfully. Mrs. Hanbury 
turned her head carelessly in the direction 
of a neighbouring, looking-glass. Her 
red-bronze hair was curling low on her 
forehead and temples, and shone in the 
lamplight. 
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**What for do I want twelve frocks ?” 
the Other Woman went on absently, still 
studying her friend’s hair. ‘I am going 
with the boys, that’s why. Six of them— 
frocks, not boys—are plain washing 
things, holland and ‘so forth,’ as Mr. 
Meredith would say; three are decidedly 
smart lunch and landing creations, and 
three are flannels for cool mornings.” 

The kneeling maid laughed. She was 
privileged. 

‘“That’snot counting things forevenings, 
Ma’am,” she said, addressing Mrs. Han- 
bury. 

“Those are not whole frocks,” the 
Other Woman said quickly, ‘‘ they are just 
blouses and dinner bodiees, etc. Oh! 
how tired one gets o e 


She shivered a little. Her maid got up 


and brought a soft white cloud-shawl and 
wrapped it about her mistress carefully. 
“Not of clothes, surely!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Hanbury, watching the maid’s quiet 
movements. 
“* Of everything—everything!” said the 
Other Woman, moving her sandal-clad 


feet restlessly backwards and forwards. 
“No, that’s not true. After to-morrow I 
shall have the boys to myself for three 
delicious months.” 

“You'll get tired of that too,” Mrs. 
Hanbury remarked. 

** You don’t know the boys!” 

Mrs. Hanbury smiled. 

“*But—so many things have happened 
since you spent any time with them.” 

The Other Woman gave a little malicious 
laugh. 

** All—all of which tend to make me 
appreciate my brothers more.” 

“Hm—m!” 

The Other Woman got slowly off her 
trunk, dropping both her spangle-embroi- 
dered sandals as she did so. 

““Won’t you let Shipley do your hair 
while we talk?” she asked. ‘No! 
Then,” to the maid, “‘good-night. Please 
call me an hour earlier than usual.” 

The maid placed a lamp at the bed- 
side and lifted a small, well-bred pug from 
the floor to the foot of the bed. ‘‘ Here’s 
your powder, Miss,” she said then, 


moving a glass of water and a tiny 
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packet from the wash-stand to the table 
near the bed. 

When she had returned her mistress’s 
** Good-night,” she left the room. 

The Other Woman looked with a faint 
curiosity at Mrs. Hanbury. That lady 
returned the glance. 

“Are you not sleeping well?” she 
asked. 

“I have tired myself to-day,” was the 
reply. “I did the same yesterday, and 
couldn’t sieep. Shipley sat with me read-, 
ing for a time, and then she slept on the 
couch.” 

There was nothing excited in the words 
or manner, but Mrs. Hanbury received the 
impression of some strange subtle agit- 
ation. But the impression was evanescent. 
The Other Woman drew herself up into a 
big chair. 

“We have been together such a lot 
these last few years,” she said, with an 
almost serious air, ‘‘I wonder if we shall 
ever meet again after to-morrow ?” 

“It is more than possible, since you 
have promised to come to us later. You 
will have plenty of riding.” 

“Who is to be there—later ?” 

As the Other Woman asked the question 
she laid her cheek against the arm of the 
chair. 

“Why? Is there anyone—anyone you 
don’t particularly want to meet ?” 

Surely Mrs. Hanbury had been wrong 
a moment earlier in thinking the Other 
Woman paler and her steady voice less 
firm than usual. At her question the 
younger of the friends sat up straight, 
and Mrs. Hanbury saw only the common- 
place everyday girl she knew. 

“I?” questioned the Other Woman, 
“TI? Not want to meet anyone! Oh, 
no! I was only wondering . 

“Well ?”” somewhat eagerly. 

The Other Woman laid her face down 
again. 

“‘What things would have happened 
before then.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then a 
light voice considered whether Shipley 
packed the battledore and shuttlecocks. 

““Mr. Meredith desired his remem- 
brances.’ 


. 
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“‘ Is he pleased that ‘Toreador’ is to go?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Do you think,” her light voice deepen- 
ing into earnest, “that this marriage he 
so desires will eventually take place ?” 

Mrs. Hanbury studied the speaker 
keenly—then the words. She approved 
of the tone of voice. 

“Who knows?” she replied; “he is 
poor. That is the difficulty.” 

“Yes; but I think perhaps he is 
wronging her. What if she were not 
averse to sharing his life as itis? If that 
be so, then he is forcing her to spend the 
best of her life apart from him.” The 
Other Woman was speaking still more 
earnestly. Mrs. Hanbury’s ruddy colour 
came and went. 

“Is it you who say this?” she asked 
gently. 

“I? Why not? If you love a man, 
no home, however peaceful or luxurious, 
can be equal to the fact that if you leave 
it to go to him you are obtaining the 
greater happiness—that of being part of 
his life, not outside it. I suppose most 
women will agree with me ; why not, then, 
this one whom Alan Meredith loves and 
desires to make his wife ?” 

Mrs. Hanbury did not answer. 
not know exactly what to say. 

A moment later the Other Woman rose. 

“You don’t believe 1’m in earnest, do 
you?” she said smiling; “well, never 
mind. It is our last night together, so 
we will be sentimental enough to give 
each other the ‘kiss of peace.’ Shall 
we ?” 


She did 


CHAPTER III. 
As the Hanburys left the Bath Hotel the 
following evening Mrs. Hanbury turned 
back to speak to the Other Woman. 

“You will be at the station, won’t 
you ?” 

Her voice was not usually so softened. 
The Other Woman answered that she only 
awaited her brother. They would follow 
immediately. 

“IT want you to see Lawrence,” she 
added, a note of sisterly pride in her 
voice. 

Half an hour later the brother and sister 
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stood on the noisy platform to bid the 
party “‘ good-bye.” The tall, graceful boy 
made a favourable impression on Mrs. 
Hanbury. She mentally allowed that the 
Other Woman’s pride and pleasure in ¢his 
“boy,” at all events, were not misplaced. 
His dark good looks and singularly winning 
smile were very attractive. He had, too, 
what was rare in so young a man, an air of 
grave distinction, wholly charming. Mrs. 
Hanbury found in him a sense of humour 
which delighted her. She began to under- 
stand why other men fell rather short in 
his sister’s estimation. 

*“*Call him Lawrence, of course,” the 
Other Woman said, when she heard him 
being addressed formally, “‘ six foot two 
doesn’t seem so high then.” 

“Yes,” he assented, “call me Law- 
rence!” 

So he became “ Lawrence” then and 
there. One couldn’t call him anything 
else. 

The Other Woman was talking viva- 
ciously to Mr. Hanbury and Meredith. 
There was a little colour in her face, and 
her whole air betokened intense animation. 
Yet she felt the parting. You can’t get 
used to one woman, with all her good and 
bad qualities, and then not expect a few 
pangs when you pass out of her life. 
But of this there was no sign whatever. 
Meredith thought her light, as he had 
often done before. Mrs. Hanbury herself 
was a little deceived. The mirth was so 
spontaneous. But she was feeling it, too, 
in her own way. So she made a small 
allowance for the Other Woman. They 
had fallen into each other’s ways more 
than most women do, perhaps. Mrs. 
Hanbury did not always know what sort 
of attachment hers was. It is generally 
only when you part that you learn that 
kind of thing. She watched the gay face 
of the small, plain woman, and realised 
with a dull, hardly definable pain 
that to-morrow, nay, in a very few 
minutes, she would see it no more. She 
remembered many little things in that 
moment that she would miss. The same 
instant the face she was watching turned 
to her; for a flash of time the gaiety was 
absent from those steady grey eyes to which 
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Mrs. Hanbury had grown so used. There 
was appeal in them—there was a sense 
of being heavily hit too. But for one 
quarter of a second only. Then the 
eyes lightened again—the face had not 
lost its smile. 

“I was telling Mr. Meredith,” she said 
in her usual quick way, “‘ that curb and 


martingale are out of it with me. I could 
be ridden with a silk handkerchief. Only 


” 


I want ‘ hands.’ 

** Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Hanbury. 

** Steel ones,” added Meredith. 

‘*We were speaking of Toreador,” the 
Other Woman went on, ignoring these 
asides. ‘“‘Mr. Meredith is trying to be 
foolish enough to bet on riding him only 
with the snaffle.” 

She left the topic of conversation and 
continued to talk to Mr. Hanbury till the 
time came for them to take their places in 
the train. 

““Why,” said Mrs. Hanbury to the 
youth, “‘don’t you decide to put in at 
Arran, and steam over to Ayr? We shall 
only be about ten miles away, and we 
would send horses or a carriage over for 
you. Or we would come and spend the 
day with you, if you would ask us.” 

The Other Woman overheard, and she 
promised to consider the plan. 

**I don’t know whether it’s possible,” 
she said, a shade of weariness in her 
voice. She was not breaking down, but 
she felt in anticipation the emptiness of 
five minutes hence. Then she put it 
boldly into words. She often did that 
when anything hurt her. It was one way 
she had of braving things out. 

“How dreadful to think you will be 
gone in—three minutes from now!” she 
said, looking at the great clock. The 
guard came along to examine tickets and 
lock the doors. 

“‘ Toreador’s as comfortable as a king,” 
she went on. ‘I suppose Kelly is travel- 
ling with him.” 

At that moment her brother made use 
of a slang expression of surprise. The 
Other Woman turned. She exclaimed too. 

‘Allow me,” she said to the party of 
three at the compartment window, “to 
introduce my other boys to you. They 
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have landed sooner than was expected, of 
course—just like the boys, just!” 

The bell clanged out. A whistle blew. 
Mrs. Hanbury leaned out to speak a word 
or two to the young fellows. Then they 
fell back to their sister. The Other 
Woman raised her hand and blew one, 
two, three kisses, and the last with an 
audacious flourish. Then, as the train 
curved outward, each of the newly arrived 
brothers stooped to kiss the sister they had 
travelled so far to see. 

It was the last the train party saw of 
her “that journey.” 

The Other Woman put one hand over 
her eyes quickly. “I’m not going to be 
stupid, boys,” she said, “‘but don’t jeer 
just now. You know I’ve lived with hera 
good while, and be so good as to remember 
/ never offered to put your miserable little 
tears into bottles when you went back to 
school and howled! J always pretended 
not /o see.” 

““We’re pretending all we know,” said 
the boys, “and if you haven't got a 
pocket, we’ve all three got handker- 
chiefs !” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Lovely, isn’t it ?” 

** Divine!” 

“‘T can’t see a thing!” 

“The butt’s too low, conf— I beg your 
pardon.” 

“1’ll forgive you under the circum- 
stances.” 


‘Great Scott! It’s coming on hard 


now. It’s no good staying here. Let’s 
try and get back.” 
Mrs. Hanbury emerged, dripping. Her 


companion did his best to shield her from 
the driving rain by walking between her 
and the gale. He derived pleasure from 
the fact that this brought him close to her 
arm. He liked to feel his elbow against hers. 

“The others have all gone,” he re- 
marked. 

At that moment a faint ‘‘ Hallo” reached 
them from afar. Mrs. Hanbury stopped. 

“We'll have to wade,” she ejaculated. 
They both laughed, heartily, frankly, like 
children. Before them the field lay half 
under water. 
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“T can’t carry you far, but I’ll try if 
you like,” he offered, still laughing. Mrs. 
Hanbury declined hastily. 

** Nothing like Egypt, is it ?” 

“No,” she answered, shivering, and 
drawing her thick shooting-cape closely 
round her. 

“Here!” he said; “ stop, and Ill put 
the hood over your cap.” She stooped 
slightly. Perhaps he was an instant longer 
than was necessary in performing the 
courtesy. A few little curls of red hair 
peeped out beneath the rough tweed. He 
resisted the temptation to touch one. 
She smiled. She knew as well as possible 
that he had resisted. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned, watching her 
splash through the water. 

‘““We might as well go at once,” she 
said philosophically. 
the other side. 


So they got over to 
The cottage was a wel- 
come shelter. Mr. Hanbury surveyed the 
pair grimly. He triumphed. 

“You should have come the first time I 
called,” he observed unfeelingly. But he 


helped his wife with a careful and gentle 


hand to take off her wet cloak. 

When the coach-omnibus arrived to 
take them all home, Mrs. Hanbury was 
relieved. The wait in the cottage had not 
been altogether to her mind. She had 
been a little too conscious of Meredith’s 
eyes, and something the Other Woman 
had once said to her buzzed in her brain. 
“* Platonically, of course.” ‘* Platonically, 
platonically, platonically, of course, of 
course, of course.” It rose to a mocking 
shriek, mingling itself with: the rumbling 
of the wheels. It went with her to dress, 
and it caused her to be silent at dinner. 
She pleaded fatigue, and went to her room 
early. The words got into a wail, and 
alternated with the gusts of rain and wind 
blowing against the casement. 

In the morning the sun shone. It was 
warm and bright. Mrs. Hanbury received 
many letters, and took them down to the 
landing-stage by the loch to read. She 
had recovered her serenity. Those words 
had ceased to mock. She had heard her 
husband speak a few words which put 
her mind at ease. 

Meredith found her walking slowly over 
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in the direction of a keeper's cottage. He 
fell into step beside her. There was an 
elation in his manner she could not fail 
to notice. She led him gently to talk of 
himself. She desired to retain his affection 
more than anything in the world just then. 
She had, as she told one of the other 
guests, “ grown very fond of him.” He 
was twelve years herjunior. It was there- 
fore possible to love him dearly. 

“What news have you?” she asked at 
length. 

He looked at her, real rejoicing visible 
in his face. He literally glowed. 

““There’s going to be a big row,” he 
said. ‘*Oh, Lord! wha/a row it will be! 
I’m going to get a chance at last!” 

She made him feel very gently. 
was hardly reproach in her tone. 

“And soon?” she asked, not looking 
at him. He felt exactly what it implied, 
but he couldn’t help himself. He was 
glad. Who wouldn’t be, that was a soldier 
at heart ? 

““Where ?” she questioned. 

As he answered “‘ Egypt,” she met his 
eyes. 

“Oh, by Jove!” he said suddenly, 
‘‘ wasn’t that moonlight grand? I’ll see 
it all again, now. How I shall think of 
you!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

*“Do you remember how that girl pre- 
tended an elopement between us?” he 
went on, “and how she offered us those 
Egyptian coins for exes? I wish—I wish 
you would be there again!” 

“It will be odd without you,” she said. 

“‘T shall miss life here horribly,” he 
rejoined. His heart was on fire. She felt 
the longing to live, to be doing something 
in this “ big row.” She knew it was the 
true soldier spirit. 

‘Into your old regiment ?” she asked. 

He turned his bright eyes upon her. 
He knew how he would feel the parting. 
He guessed that it would help them both 
to discuss his plans. Besides, are not most 
of us, especially younger “us,” more than 
a little selfish? He delighted in her 
interest in him. He was no child, no 
boy even, and he had had many dealings 
with women, but he liked to feel this 
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youthful-hearted yet experienced woman 
his friend. Though she appreciated and 
cared to have his admiration, he realised 
that she also prized his affection. She 
held her reins with, to use the Other 
Woman’s simile, ‘“‘hands.” She never 
laid a finger on the curb, and, in honour 
to her, there was never any necessity to 
do so. 

After visiting a favourite pointer and 
taking a fine Gordon setter fora stroll they 
returned to the house. 

The ground beneath the trees was 
sodden, but the sunlight filtered through, 
and squirrels ran hither and thither cheer- 
fully. Mrs. Hanbury expressed her regret 
that Meredith would miss the pheasants. 

As they went up the rotten steps leading 
from the wooden landing-stage to the 
house, Mr. Hanbury met them. He carried 
an opened telegram. 

“The yacht has come round to Arran, 
and they want us to go down to-morrow or 
the day after. They offer us berths for 
the night if we like. What do you say?” 

Mrs. Hanbury turned to Meredith. 

“You leave us one week to-day,” she 
said ; “ let us go down to the yacht. Then 
you can say ‘ Good-bye.’ ” 

Meredith was not sure that he would not 
have preferred spending the week where he 
was, especially as no new set of visitors 
was expected till later on. But he assented 
to the proposition. After all, it was only 
one day. 

“The children are asked too,” Mr. 
Hanbury said; and that was agreed to as 
well. 

So it came to pass “the day after the 
next day” that a coach drove the party 
over to Ayr. A small launch took them 
the rest of the journey, with their three 
young hosts for company. Arran rose 
through a blue veil before them, and it 
did not seem long before they were being 
welcomed .by the Other Woman on board 
the Morning Glory. 

For a moment Mrs. Hanbury was aston- 
ished. ‘‘How brown you are!” she 
exclaimed ; “‘ but how > 
“Horribly so!” the Other Woman 





finished quickly, “‘that’s the result of 
constant anxiety about the dangers of the 
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deep for the boys! They are worse than 
seven children-—or seventeen ! ” 

She turned to greet Mr. Hanbury and 
Meredith, and then gathered her younger 
visitors about her fora moment. She was, 


if possible, more gaythan ever. But there 
was a greater difference. She followed 


Mrs. Hanbury with her eyes, almost wist- 
fully. Do the Fates sometimes let us 
know by intuition what is coming upon 
us? Mrs. Hanbury caught the expression 
several times. It struck her that the 
Other Woman had been learning some- 
thing during those three months. 

“Well!” the elder woman said once. 
The expression was half-gladness, she 
found. She could not help responding to it. 

‘I’ve been thinking,” the Other Woman 
returned, exactly as she had done hundreds 
of times before. 

“ar 

“You!” with a smile; “isn’t that an 
old, old answer? I was thinking how 
glad I am to see you. Too glad to let 
you go. Really and truly.” 

** Come back with us for a few days, and 
get fat.” 

The Other Woman shook her head. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
any rate.” 

“‘Why? Bring your brothers, and leave 
the yacht here fora week. We should all 
be glad to have you.” 

The Other Woman looked away over 
the sea. Her eyes were very mournful. 
What was she thinking ? 

But she still shook her head. They 
were going to steer directly south now, 
she said. They had some visits to pay in 
England and on the Continent to their 
numerous married brothers and sisters. 

*“‘ There are ever so many babies waiting 
to be admired,” she added slyly. 

Mrs. Hanbury waited for a moment 
while the captain spoke to her hostess, 
and then told her of Meredith’s approach- 
ing departure. 

“T thought of him,” the Other Woman 
said immediately, ‘‘when I saw the de- 
claration two days ago. You know that 
Lawrence has his marching orders, too.” 

There was a slight shake in her voice. 
A moment’s silence ensued. 


“Not now, at 
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“Let me see,” the Other Woman went 
on with interest. ‘‘ Mr. Meredith’s regi- 
ment is the —th, I think. I am sorry my 
boy’s isn’t the same.” 

“You think of nothing but those great 
fellows,” Mrs. Hanbury declared. The 
Other Woman’s eyes met hers smiling. 

“TI do, indeed,” she answered, “ but 
they are first—first.” 

An instant later she spoke again, without 
gaiety. 

““It is a sorrow to you that he is going,” 
she said, in the same earnest voice with 
which she had once spoken of Meredith’s 
marriage. “I regret it for you. I know 
what it is to miss—people. Don’t think, 
because I can’t say it well, that I don’t 
know. While I have been on the sea I 
have been learning —learning just by 
thinking things out. You and I have 
bandied words too often, perhaps.” 

Was reserve being swept down ? 
yacht was moving out to sea. 

‘I have told them to steer slowly along 
the coast. I want you to see Colzean 
Castle from outside,” the Other Woman 
said. Then she reseated herself and laid 
one hand lightly on Mrs. Hanbury’s. 

“If we don’t meet again,” the younger 
woman went on, “I shall be glad to have 
straightened things out a little. You will 
be glad to have believed me, though in ten 
minutes I shall be playing battledore, per- 
haps. I am content to tell you quite 
simply how I have loved and trusted and 
believed in you, in spite of many hind- 
rances: a trust”—rather less steadily— 
“that led me to confide to you the one 
and only secret I have ever had, and 
that’ is not a real secret. I think you 
know that, even were marriage between 
him and me Possible, even were an im- 
possibility to come to pass, that of his 
offering to me a free gift of love, it 
wouldn’t take place, because” — less 
steadily than ever—‘“‘I am neither the 
woman to make him happy nor to 
keep his affection, and he has never 
once touched me by what is very good 
and noble. That is why I have been 
enabled to uproot the passion. Perhaps 
a strong feeling such as that is never 
wholly torn out—at least, it’s like having 
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a tooth out, you know; the p/ace hurts 
afterwards by its emptiness, and if it had 
not been extracted would have tormented 
by its gradual decay.” She took her hand 
away, and her voice steadied again. “It 
has all come about so oddly, hasn’t it?” 
she went on; ‘“‘ but perhaps the fact that 
you are going to lose one dear to you, and 
that I also am going to send my boy from 
me opens my eyes to many things. I once 
missed Alan Meredith, too.” 

Mrs. Hanbury’s face was very grave, 
and her eyes as earnest as the ones regard- 
ing her. She felt she was in the presence 


MRS. HANBURY’S LONG BRIGHT HAIR 
WAS BLOWN OUTWARD. 


of one who had striven too hard for her 
victory. 

“I can’t explain things or myself to 
you,” she said, and her own voice was not 
altogether under control. 

“Don’t try!” cried the Other Woman 
gaily, to hide their agitation; “ perhaps I 
know. Do you remember my saying it 
was as if there was someone dead in the 
house the day after he went? That was 
because he laughed so much, and had 
such a martial tread. The tread will come 
in useful now! I always said it would 
wake me if I were in my grave.” 

She stood up. 

“How tall and strong you are!” she 
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cried enviously, as Mrs. Hanbury took a 
place beside her. ‘ You look like an old 
Viking’s daughter. Stand here!” putting 
her into the path of the wind, “so that 
your skirts are blown sideways — so!” 
arranging them to please herself. Thus 
Meredith saw and often afterwards remem- 
bered both. Fanciful as ever, the Other 
Woman pleaded for something, and was 
allowed to take away the hairpins. Mrs. 
Hanbury’s long bright hair was blown 


outward. She laughed in the teeth of 
the wind. 

“How foolish!” she said. The 
Other Woman was 
delighted. She 
called Mr. 


Hanbury and the 
children to come 
and see. 

* * % 

The good-byes 
were spoken gaily 
in the evening. 
The Other 
Woman insisted 
upon it. For one 
instant only her 
new seriousness 
came uppermost. 
It was when she, 
usually so in- 
dependent, clung 
to Mrs. Hanbury 
to say a last 
farewell. 


Meredith  ob- 
served it ‘with 
surprise. He did not hear the words. 





“‘ [—I shall never forget—anything,” she 
said very low, and in a voice shaken by 
some intense passion. Looking at the 
pallor of her face, showing even through 
the tan, Mrs. Hanbury thought the remark 
unnecessary. She did not find it possible 
to reply, but she held the small cold hand 
tightly in hers, as they stood in the dusk, 
watching the boats being lowered. 

““ She,” said Meredith, smiling, and 
referring to the grey figure on board the 
yacht, as the visitors were rowed swiftly 
away, “‘ she looks like a ghost dropped out 
of the mist behind her!” 





SHE SAT ON DECK TILL LATE. 
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Mrs. Hanbury waved her handkerchief. 
Then she turned her face to Meredith. 
Her bright eyes shone a little suspiciously. 

“T fancy,” she said, ‘‘that just now 
there is more of the ghost about her than 
we know, but the ghost is one of the 
past.” 

Then she smiled too, a little sadly. 

‘“* But,” she added, half to herself, ‘‘ she 
has a marvellous way of making the best 
of things.” 

“Do you think ” began Meredith. 

Mrs. Hanbury’s eyes met his. There 
was in them a gravity, almost a sternness, 
that rebuked 
curiosity of any 
sort whatever. 

The grey-robed 
figure on deck 
stood still, watch- 
ing, watching the 
boats recede. 

“Out of my 
life!” she 
murmured, ‘‘ quite 
out. Not to be 
spoken of, no, 
nor thought of, 
but—never for- 
gotten, lest . 
But she did not 
add what the 
possibilities might 
be. She _ heard 
the dressing- 
bell ring. She 
turned to descend 
the companion. 

‘Why, darling girl, what a face!” 

She had run into her brother’s arms. 

“We are to dine alone, Lawrie,” she 
said ; ‘‘the others won’t return till late.” 

But the boy held her at arm’s length. 

‘*What’s wrong ?” 

She met his eyes bravely. 

“‘ Nothing much, dear.” 

A cloud darkened his face. He kissed 
hers with rough gentleness. She went down. 
As he gained the deck he wondered. 

“Well,” he muttered, “I’ll never be- 
lieve that a woman can’t love a woman 
after this. It’s this parting that’s bother- 
ing her!” 
















| 
| 
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Something had been too much even for 
her.. She did not go to dinner after all. 
She allowed Shipley to help her to undress, 
and then, wrapped up warmly in furs, she 
sat on deck till late. Watching the great 
calr& stars come out to teach her their 
wonderful lessons seemed to give her back 
much of what she had momentarily lost. 
When she again went below she sat with 
her brother, practising the three-card trick 
and discussing his plans till the rest of the 
family returned. 


CHAPTER V. 
As Meredith was lifted from the ground, 
after a long, dreary wait, he opened his 
Mrs. Hanbury gave an exclamation 
of thankfulness to a Power or Powers 
whom it was unusual for her to address. 

“It was that snaffle!” he groaned, the 
sweat pouring from his face with the 
extremity of the agony he was enduring. 
““ What a conceited ass I se 

Here he fainted away again. 

When it was decided that he’d got to 
ride himse/f on the curb for the rest of his 
natural life he at first refused to believe it. 
It was Mr. Hanbury who broke it to him. 
No one knew how so extraordinary an 
accident had happened to such a rider. 
It had been done, as it seemed, in the 
twinkling of an eye. The bolt had been so 
quick, and the too-late applied curb so 
worse than useless, that horse and man 
had vanished over the bank before Mrs. 
Hanbury knew that anything had occurred. 
To Meredith the reeling blue of the sky 
and the rushing grey-green of the ground 
beneath were the only distinct recol- 
lections. Toreador’s day was over. As 
for the man, the “irony of fate” was 
epitomised in his case. 

Two months later than the accident he 
was carried into the drawing-room and 
laid on a straight couch in the window 
overlooking the loch. He was paler than 
usual, and there was an ugly set look of 
endurance on his face. He had not 
complained after the very first. He was 
soldier to the backbone. He wasn’t going 
to show a faint heart, and he intended to 
get himself taken out to Egypt as soon as 
he was able to be moved. He had never 


eyes. 
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been so worthy of admiration. The gods 
had dealt him a hard blow: they had 
bereft him of his chance when it seemed 
within his grasp. But he knew them as 
‘stone and wood ” if you turned and cried 
for mercy, Perhaps it was not quite the 
highest way to take and bear it. It was 
the highest he knew, and it served. 

Mrs. Hanbury was walking up from 
the stables, and she quickened her steps, 
remembering it was the hour for Meredith’s 
removal. Her heart was as heavy as the 
leaden December sky. She watched a 
few flakes of snow flutter down on to the 





HORSE AND MAN HAD VANISHED OVER THE 
BANK BEFORE MRS. HANBURY KNEW 
THAT ANYTHING HAD OCCURRED. 


sodden leaves below. She took a short 
cut from the lower drive, thus passing 
under the great lime-tree where the bees 
had hummed all the summer. A faint 
sense of pleasure stole into her at the first 
snowdrops.showing delicately white on 
the brown mould beneath the tree. She 
gathered them carefully. 

“Toreador’s ” empty stall had not been 
good for her to see ; but the pang of that 
was nothing to the one that tore her 
heart when she saw the rigid figure on the 
couch in the window. 

She took off her hat and sat down near 
Meredith. She was pale, and her eyes 
were heavy with much watching, and 
Heaven knows what besides. She had 
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written a month or more ago to tell the 
Other Woman what had happened. As 
she had received no answer, she imagined 
that the Other Woman was still abroad, 
and that the letter had not reached her. 
Perhaps she had been too busy to write. 
Her brother’s regiment had been among 
the first ordered to the front. Mrs. Hanbury 
knew that from the papers. 

While she sat talking to Meredith, a 
servant entered with the post-bag. Mrs. 
Hanbury gave Meredith the papers and 
opened her one letter. It was deeply 
bordered with black. 

** Do you want to hear this?” she asked, 
when she had read it through. Her voice 
was extremely gentle. 

**T can guess what is in it,” Alan Mere- 
dith replied) She looked at him. His 
blue eyes shone, almost with triumph. 
‘I’m not such a selfish brute, after all!” 
he said excitedly. ‘I can recognise the 
splendid valour, and rejoice that the lad 
died a V.C.” 

Mrs. Hanbury began to read the letter. 
It told how, after paying visits in Germany 
and Petersburg to married sisters, the 
writer and her two civilian brothers had 
dropped down the Mediterranean. They 
hoped to see the other boy before finally 
taking leave for Argentina. 

‘“‘ We didn’t see him till he was brought 
into hospital,” the letter went on; ‘‘ they 
were sent out to the front at once. The 
fates or the Almighty provided some com- 
pensation for me when they ordained my 
‘old maidhood,’ for he died with his 
head on my breast and his last word and 
look forme. You will see an account of 
his action in every paper: I can’t write 
about it. He spoke about it quite simply 
himself. He was absolutely radiant to 
have earned the Cross. The other boys 
were overwhelmed, but perhaps they 
appreciate the glory more than I do—yet. 
They don’t remember him as I do—a 
small, brown, brown baby. They are 
very good to me. I want to send a 
message to another soldier. If you think 
fit, give it to him. I only got your letter 
about the accident a few days ago. Say 


to Mr. Meredith that I told my boy what 
had happened. 


Lawrence’s own words 
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are better than mine. ‘ He’s a chap,’ he 
said, ‘who’ll do a lot more to earn the 
Cross than I’ve done. Any boy can do an 
heroic act in the heat of the moment, but 
it takes a man of Meredith’s grit to live 
years of heroism silently.’ My boy had 
an immense fancy for Mr. Meredith. For 
myself, dear, I can’t speak. I know what 
it is for you, by my own feelings. There 
are moments when reason refuses to believe 
it. It is such an active body to lie still 
like that! Oh! I don’t mean to be weak 
about it, but the sight of so many laid low 
here makes me keenly alive to the horror 
of itto him. Some of them rave against 
their doom. He does not, I am sure. 
You are given the high privilege of help- 
ing a human life more than most, by 
having him thus with you at the time this 
has befallen him. We are going to London 
directly, and then we sail, so I shall not 
see you again for many years—perhaps 
never.” 

Had the Other Woman or the dead boy 
spoken a word in the right place? Alan 
Meredith lay passive a moment, and 
then he turned his head painfully to Mrs. 
Hanbury. 

“Those words,” he said gravely, with a 
slight hoarseness, ‘and your friendship 
should help me through.” 

He stretched out his weak right hand 
and touched hers. Suddenly she lost 
her self-control. 


“Ah!” she cried brokenly, “she 
always thought me hard to her. I’m 
not. I’m doing her justice now. What 
must her feelings be? ‘They don’t 


remember him as I do—a small, brown, 
brown baby.’ I know what it must be! 
What if I should lose one of my sons so! 
Her letter is so self-restrained—it means 
that she is badly broken.” 

There was a long silence. Then she 
stood up, and rested one hand gently on 
his head. 

“I'll help you all I can,” she said. 
Then she walked to the window and gazed 
out. She was thinking of the sick heart 
which had dictated that letter to her. 

Such are the meetings and partings of 
this world. They will probably not meet 
again, but will either woman ever forget ? 
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FTER reading a number of articles in 
a leading London paper a year or 
two ago, Mr. George Meredith asked a 
friend with great eagerness to tell him who 
could have written them. There was a study 
of Duse, and studies of 
Italian painters, which 
impressed him with 
the fact that a new 
critic of exceptional 
gifts had come to the 
front. Who was the 
writer? Mr. Mere- 
dith’s inquiries re- 
sulted in the discovery 
that it was Mrs. 
Meynell, a lady who 
had already attained 
considerable distinc- 
tion by the publica- 
tion of two volumes 
of poetry and one of 
prose. A friendship 
was the result, and 
Mrs. Meynell is always 
a welcome visitor at 
the great novelist’s 
beautiful little house 
at Boxhill, in Surrey. 
Earlier than this she 
had received keen 
appreciation from an- 
other great man, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, who 
wrote of her: “At rare 
intervals the world is 
startled by the phe- 
nomenon of a woman 
whose qualities of mind and heart seem to 
demand a revision of its conception of 
womanhood and an enlargement of those 
limitations which it delights in regarding 
as essentials of her very nature and as 
necessary to her beauty and attractiveness 
as woman.” 


MRS. MEYNELL’S HOUSE. 


Mrs. Meynell began life as Alice 
Thompson. When she was hardly more 
than an infant, her father and mother left 
England to reside in Genoa, and there 
Alice and her elder sister, Elizabeth 
Thompson, of “ The 
Roll Call,” now Lady 
Butler, chiefly spent 
their childhood and 
early youth. 

The education of 
his daughters was the 
object to which Mr. 
Thompson devoted his 
life. One af Mrs. 
Meynell’s essays is a 
restrained and touch- 
ing tribute to her 
father’s memory. 
“The delicate, the 
abstinent, the reticent 
graces,” she writes, 
“‘were his in the 
heroic degree. Where 
shall I find a pen 
fastidious enough to 
define and limit and 
enforce so many sig- 
nificant negatives? 
Words seem to offend 
by too much assertion, 
and to check the sug- 
gestions of his reserve. 
That reserve was life- 
long. Loving litera- 
ture, he never lifted a 
pen except to write a 
letter. He was not in- 
articulate ; he was only silent. Hehadan 
exquisite style from which to refrain. The 
things he abstained from were all exquisite. 
They were brought from far to undergo 
his judgment, if haply he might have 
selected them. Things ignoble never 
approached near enough for his refusal: 
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they had not with him so much as 
that negative connection. If I had to 
equip an author I should ask no better 
than to arm him and invest him with pre- 
cisely the riches that were renounced by 
the man whose intellect, by integrity, had 
become a presence-chamber.” 

From him his children learned their 
alphabet, and everything that followed it, 
with the exception of what tutors taught 
them— music, and one or two extra 
languages. He led them gently to the 
knowledge of English literature, reading 
to them the great Elizabethans, and form- 
ing their tastes by the canons of his own 
unerring judgment. 

After leaving Genoa, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson lived in Rome and Florence, 
and in Mrs. Meynell’s prose and poetry 
the fascination of Italy is sweetly present. 
The earliest outside influence on her life 
was the movement for the unification of 
Italy, in which her infantine sympathies 
wefe on the popular side ; and they could 
hardly have been otherwise, seeing that 
the husband of her step-sister, by her 
father’s first wife, had fallen in the Battle 
of the Volturno. 

In 1875 appeared Mrs. Meynell’s first 
volume, ‘‘ Preludes, by A. C. Thompson ; 
with Illustrations and Ornaments by 
Elizabeth Thompson.” It was a slender 
volume, containing thirty-seven poems, 
with six full-page iliustrations, and it was 
but coldly received by critics and public 
alike. 

Mrs. Meynell’s first magazine work 
appeared in the TZadlet, Architect, and 
various art journals. She also contributed 
frequently to Merry England, a literary 
monthly magazine edited by Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell. Her connection with the Sa/ur- 
day Review came about pleasantly through 
an article which she had written in Merry 
England, entitled “‘ Lovely and Pleasant 
in Their Lives,” on Carlyle in his domestic 
relations. After reading the article the 
editor requested the writer to become a 
contributor to the Saturday. 

Mrs. Meynell’s two great friendships— 
« that with Coventry Patmore and that with 
Mr. George Meredith—had their begin- 
nings, as we have said, in an appreciation 
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of her published work. Mr. Patmore she 
had met for the first time towards the end 
of the eighties, but it was only a casual 
meeting, and for the time went no further. 
The beginning of the acquaintance, 
which ripened rapidly into friendship, was 
in 1891, after Mrs. Meynell had written 
an article in the Nasional Observer which 
came under his eyes. At this time 
she had no intention of republishing 
her essays or poems, and that she has 
done so is largely due to Mr. John Lane, 
the energetic publisher of the Bodley 
Head. He wrote to Mr. Henley, the 
brilliant editor with whom the name of the 
Scots or National Observer is inseparably 
associated, to ask if it was likely that Mrs. 
Meynell would consent to republish the 
essays which had made their first appear- 
ance in that journal. The happy result of 
this negotiation was “‘ The Rhythm of Life 
and Other Essays” and “ Poems,” being a 
reprint of ‘‘ Preludes” with a few omissions 
and additions. In reference to the latter 
yolume a curious criticism was offered. by 
a well-known literary man, who declared 
that ‘“‘ Poems ” showed a remarkable 
advance in development upon “ Preludes,” 
although the two volumes were practically 
identical in matter. 

With the exception of a volume of 
selections from the poetry of Dr. Gordon 
Hake, which she edited, during the same 
year, for Mr. Lane, Mrs. Meynell published 
nothing more until 1896, when “‘ The Colour 
of Life” and “The Children” appeared. 

Mrs. Meynell is happily married, as 
numbers of English and Americans who 
have visited her charming house in Palace 
Court, Kensington, are well aware. Her 
husband, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, is editor 
and proprietor of a Roman Catholic 
journal, the Weekly Register; he is also a 
journalist of exceptional capacity. Two 
of their beautiful children, Monica 
and Madeleine, have been made the 
heroines of a volume of poems by Mr. 
Francis Thompson, entitled “ Sister 
Songs.” Both Mr. Francis Thompsor 
and Mr. William Watson—and, indeed, 
all the poets of the younger school—are 
proud to count themselves among Mrs 
Meynell’s friends. 











7 ALLO, Jack! 
The manager wants ye.” 


“‘ Bother the manager! ” was the prompt 
reply, given in no very amiable tone. I 


was Jack. Tom, our new storekeeper, 
owned the sten- 
torian voice which 
had just sum- 
moned me; and 
the fact that I was 
at the moment 
seated in our hut, 
trying to drink 
a .pannikin of 
rather hot tea 
for breakfast, ex- 
plains the tone of 
my reply. 

Station mana- 
gers, however, are 
necessary evils in 
Australia, and so 
long as you are 
on a station it is 
quite as well to 
keep in with them 
as -mot: so | 
finished my tea 
and walked across 
to the store, some 
fifty yards away. 

“That you, 
Jack?” The voice came from the end of 
the station store-house, that was divided 
off for an office, and it was that of 
Macallister, the manager. 

“Yes, Sir; did you want me ?” 

“Yes. Come here, youngster.” 

I opened the doorand foundthe manager 
standing beside the open safe with a small 
leather bag in his hand. 

“Look here, Jack,” he said, “‘ this has 
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Look alive, there ! 





‘IT’S MONEY, IS Ir?” I SAID. 
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got to go to Maroona to-day, and since 
Bob has gone and twisted his blasted 
ankle, you’re the only hand _ I’ve 
got that I can trust to take it, so 
you ll have to go. You’ve been to 
Maroona, haven’t 


you?” 
Ve. See i 
know the road 


all right enough, 
but I don’t think 
I could get there 
in one day.” 

“No; but you 
can get to 
* Hutchens’’ to- 
night, and you’ll 
be there before 
two o'clock to- 
morrow. I dare- 
say the hands 
will have done 
shearing by that 
time, and they ’ll 
be wanting to 
move on.” 

“It’s money, 
is it?” I said, 
looking a little 
doubtfully at the 
bag. 

“Money? I 
should rather say it was! Twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds in notes and gold, and 
twenty in silver, so you’ll have to look 
out and don’t lose it.” 

I looked at it doubtfully. ‘‘ Hadn’t I 
better take a revolver ?” I asked. 

The manager laughed. “A revolver 
he repeated. ‘‘ Bless your heart, youngster, 
that sort of thing’s played out years ago! 
Do you fancy you’re back in the old bush- 
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ranging times? No. Take a good horse, 
hitch this on to your belt underneath your 
coat, and I’ll warrant you safe enough 
from all the bushrangers you'll meet 
between here and Maroona.” 

“All right, Sir,” I said, unfastening my 
belt and slipping it through the loop on 
the bag, which was sealed up. 

‘Let me see,” he said; “‘ what horse 
are you riding now ?” 

‘Firefly this last fortnight, but his off- 
foot’s a bit tender.” 

“All right, then take Cossack; he’s 
doing nothing, and if he’s a bit lively all 
the better—ninety-five miles’ll take that 
out of him. Now, youngster,” he added, 
‘you be off and mind yourself. 1’ll look 
for you back on Saturday.” 

As I stepped out of the office I felt just 
a little proud. Only eight months on the 


station, and trusted with a job like this. 
There was nothing, of course, in riding to 
Maroona: anybody but a new hand could 
do that; but there was a good deal in 
being trusted with nearly thirteen hundred 
pounds for the shearers’ wages. 


Cossack 
was in the stable, and in five minutes I 
had saddled him and had started across 
country at a smart canter. It was early 
spring—the only season when Australia is 
to be seen at her best. The rains had been 
plentiful, and now the weather had set in 
warm. The country, as far as the eye 
could reach, was green —the strange 
metallic bronze - green of the native 
grass—and stretched before me to the 
long horizon-line in softly tinted billows, 
sleeping under the haze of the golden 
sunshine. I kept the track, for on both 
sides the grass rose, tall and rank, as high 
as my horse’s girths, its heavy drooping 
masses lighted here and there at the 
edges by bright splashes of colour, where 
gorgeous wildflowers peeped through the 
tangle and swayed gently in the morning 
breeze. 

The air was full of the life of the spring. 
Myriads of insects filled the atmosphere 
with their musical hum, or whirred past 
me in their headlong flight. Even the 
dim recesses of the forest, through a 
patch of which I had to pass, were cheer- 
ful for once with the chatter of parrots, 
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and the loud, exultant screams of golden- 
crested cockatoos. Cossack had been 
lively enough at first, as the manager 
had expected, but when he saw that real 
business was meant. he settled down to 
the long stretching canter with which an 
Australian horse will cover seven miles an 
hour through the broiling heat of a long 
summer's day. 

Hour after hour he kept it up with the 
steady endurance of his race. The ride 
was a lonely one; but eight months of 
station life had made solitude seem to me 
like second nature. I couldn’t miss my 
way, for I was steering for an outlying 
spur of the Australian Alps, which now 
rose rugged and grey before me. I knew 
I had to round the end of the spur just 
where the. Ginna-gulla creek comes out 
into the open, and I should then be within 
about twenty miles of Hutchens’ accommo- 
dation-house on the dividing range where 
I was to put up for the night. On, and 
on—over the long rolling waves of the 
plain, with now and then a glimpse of a 
tall, grey kangaroo that bounded off to 
right or left through the waving grass, or 
a little furry bandicoot, that would scud 
with a quick rush, half jump and half run, 
into the impenetrable shelter of the tall 
herbage. 

Twice I had stopped at the streams we 
had crossed to give Cossack a drink, and 
once to give him a feed from the nosebag 
I éarried at the pommel of the saddle; and 
now, as the sun was westering and be- 
ginning to throw long shadows from the 
range across the plain, I reached at last 
the end of the spur for which I had been 
steering so long. The sharp, tinkling 
gush of the stream made Cossack prick 
forward his ears as we descended the slope 
into the broad bottom, where the Ginna- 
gulla creek dashed over its flashing bed of 
polished white pebbles. 

The long shadow of the range had fallen 
dark and silent over the plain, and the 
light was dying very low in the western 
sky before I rode up to Hutchens’. The 
place hadn’t much to recommend it to 
the fastidious, but a year in Australia had 
effectually removed me out of that class, 
and I was well pleased to let the stableman 
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take charge of Cossack while I walked into 
the rough-and-ready common room of The 
Divide. Supper—the rough but plentiful 
Australian bush supper—with its invariable 
mutton and its inevitable damper-bread 
and tea, followed, and after sitting sleepily 
for half an hour in the place where I had 
supped, I was glad to be shown the way to 
a rough bed in a still rougher bed-room, 
where I could rest after my sixty-mile ride. 
I awoke with the blazing morning sun 
shining full in my face, and knew that I 
had overslept my- 
self. To spring 
out of bed and 
complete my simple 
toilet was the work 
of but a minute or 
two, and in a 
quarter of an hour 
I had swallowed a 
hasty breakfast and 
started again 
my journey. 


on 
The 
morning was beau- 
tiful, and Cossack, 
who seemed as 
fresh as when we 
had started for our 
ride of yesterday, 
appeared to enjoy 
it as much as I did 


myself. 
The way to 
Maroona lay for 
the first twelve ae 


miles or so along 
the foot of the 
range, and here 
the bush ran out into the plain in long 
tongues through which a rough road had 
been cut broad enough for two carts 
to pass one another. I wanted to 
get to the station by twelve o’clock, if 
possible, and it was now after seven, so 
that a steady seven miles an hour would 


just about do it in the time. There 
was no need to push Cossack. He was 
going at his own favourite pace and 


seemed to enjoy it. 


He evidently liked 
the cool shade of the forest, with its long 
arcades of shadow, flecked and splashed 
with golden bars and spots of sunshine, 
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COSSACK MADE A WILD, HEADLONG 
PLUNGE, 
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and I fully sympathised with him. The 
wood was full of life. Parrots chattered 
and called in harsh conversational tones 
from tree to tree ; cockatoos scolded and 
swore in the leafy recesses where the flash 
of their white-and-golden plumage com- 
bined with their voices to betray them; 
bandicoots scuttled across the track with a 
shy quick motion ; an occasional green or 
brown lizard darted up a tree, its bright 
eye turned inquiringly on the intruders, 
and now and then a striped or spotted 


snake would glide 
with a swift sinuous 
motion that taxed 
the eye to follow 
it into the dimmer 
shadows of the 
forest. 

Now we were drasing closer to the 
range, for I could hear the gush and 
murmur of the stream that ran along its 
foot on my left hand, and I knew that I 
should soon have passed the forest road 
and have to strike across the open plain 
in the full blaze of the morning sunshine. 
At that moment my ear caught a new 
sound which belonged neither to the 
forest nor the stream. It was dull, and 
sounded distant at first, but it was the 
tramp of a horse’s hoofs, and it came from 
behind. There was nothing much in that, 
and yet I felt my hand steal involuntarily 
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to my belt where the bag of money hung 
concealed under my ceat. The horse was 
travelling faster than mine, for the sounds 
grew louder every minute, and I turned 
half round in my saddle to see what my 
new companion might be like. He wasn’t 
following the road, but riding a little way 
within the edge of the forest on my right. 
I could just make out that his horse was a 
tall bay, and that he was coming with the 
long swinging gallop of an old bush stager 
through the trees. I was wondering whether 
I had better pull up or take no notice till 
he came alongside, when suddenly he 
hailed me in a deep, strong voice. 

“ Hallo, young fellow,” he shouted, 
“hold hard there!” The voice was 
peremptory, and there was a_ hardly 
concealed threat in the tone. -What was 
the man? Could he be a bushranger ? 
Then Macallister’s words came back to 
me, ‘Bless your heart, youngster, that 
sort of thing’s played out years ago.” No, 


it couldn’t be a bushranger. Question and 
answer passed through my mind at light- 
ning speed, but I neither replied to the 


hail nor checked the speed of Cossack’s 
canter. In another second the summons 
came again, and this time in a louder and, 
if possible, a harsher tone than before. 
“Hold hard, I say, youngster!” The 
tone decided me. “And who the 
mischief are you ?” I shouted, as I touched 
Cossack’s flank with the spur, a hint which 
he instantly acknowledged by breaking 
into a gallop—Cossack’s gallop was well 
known in the district, and I had little fear 
of the tall bay overtaking him. Perhaps 
my pursuer was of the same opinion, for 
in another half minute I heard a fierce oath 
that came rolling out of the wood; then 
there came a sudden sharp report of a 
pistol which reached my ears just as 
Cossack made a wild, headlong plunge, 
throwing me like a stone froma sling. I 
heard the report; I felt myself hurled 
through the air: I struck against some- 
thing—and that was all. 


Il. 
“Hallo!” It was the first sound that 
reached my ear. I opened my eyes and 
saw a man’s face bending over me. 
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“Hallo!” I answered, as I struggled to 
rise. ‘‘ Hold hard, youngster,” said the 
man. They were the last words I had 
heard, and like a flash the whole thing 
came back to me. I sat up and looked 
stupidly around; no, it wasn’t a dream. 
There, within half-a-dozen yards of me, 
lay Cossack, on his side in the very middle 
of the road—dead, evidently dead. A big, 
powerful-looking man stood at my side 
unscrewing the top of a pocket flask, and 
looking at me with inquiring eyes. A few 
yards away there stood a shock-headed 
black holding a powerful brown horse. 

*‘Here, young fellow, have a drop of 
this,” the man said. I glanced at him as 
I obeyed, and noticed that he was dressed 
in the quiet uniform of the mounted 
police. ‘‘ What,” I said stupidly, ‘“‘where’s 
the man that shot my horse ?” He looked 
at Cossack as he lay on the track, and 
then back at me, “ Sloped, I should say,” 
he replied dryly, “what did he take of 
yours with him?” 

As he spoke my hand went instinctively 
to the place where my belt had been—it 
was gone. I sprang to my feet with acry. 
“‘He’s got the bag!” I shouted. “ He’s 
robbed me of the wages! — thirteen 
hundred pounds!” 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s it, is it?” 
Then he turned to the black: “ Here you, 
Jacky, take a horse—make-a look, you. 
Burra horse gone.” 

Jacky leaped like a cat upon the horse 
he was holding and disappeared down the 
track. 

The constable pulled out his watch. 
“You left Hutchens’ about seven, didn’t 
you? You’d be here about the half-hour. 
It’s close on eight now. Well, half an 
hour isn’t much of a start, after all. How 
do you feel yourself now, young fellow ?” 
he asked suddenly. “All right ?” 

I felt my arms and legs a little doubt- 
fully. “‘ Well, there’s no bones broken, I 
fancy, but I’ve felt better in my time. I 
must have come on my head I think, for 
it’s precious shaky, but I’m not much the 
worse.” 

He ran his eye quickly over me as I 
spoke. ‘“ Right you are,” he said; “ you 
come along with Jacky and me and we’ll 
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see if we can’t hear something of this bag 

of yours. I’ve a kind of notion that I’ve 
got business with your friend, anyway. 
How the devil you could have been fool 
enough to let him or anybody else know 
about the bag I can’t think.” 

‘“*I didn’t let a soul know,” I replied 
indignantly. ‘‘ Nobody knew about it 
except Macallister, the manager,” I con- 
tinued, in answer to his tone and the look 
of searching inquiry in his eyes, that were 
fixed on mine as he spoke. ‘Only the 
manager?” he said. 

“Well, come to think of it, it’s just 
possible Tom might have known if he was 
listening, for he was in the store at the 
time.” 

“Tom! Who’s Tom?” he asked. 

“Tom’s the accountant and _store- 
keeper at Bundalla. He was in the store 
when the manager gave me the bag in 
the office, and the office is a part of the 
store.” 

“Could he have seen, do you think ?” 

““Not he; but he might have heard us 
talking—the partition’s only thin. He 
might have heard Macallister tell me not 
to take a revolver,” I added, a sudden 
sense of injury making me for the 
moment inclined to throw the blame of 
my disaster on Macallister or anybody else. 

The sergeant whistled. “Oh!” he 
said, “‘and how long have you known 
Tom ?” 

“It’s only about three weeks since 
he was taken on; he came up with a 
letter from somebody in Sydney.” 

The sergeant whistled in a meditative 
way again. ‘Ah! I shouldn’t wonder,” 
he said; “but here’s Jacky coming 
back—now we ’ll see what chance there is 
of tracking Tom.” Jacky rode up as he 
spoke, and jumped from the horse like a 
monkey. ‘“‘ Well, Jacky, you make-a find 
him ?” 

‘“‘Findy ? You betty, Jack findy. White 
fellow, tupid fellow him.” 

“All right!” exclaimed the sergeant, 
turning tome. “Do you think you’re fit 
for a tramp that may be a longish 
one ?” 

** What! 
shot Cossack ? 


to catch the scoundrel that 
Rather! ” 
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“Come on the line, then, we’ve no 
time to lose.” 


The sergeant insisted on my mounting 
his horse, 2nd we started, Jacky trotting 
slowly along in front, his great shaggy 
head bent forwards and moving slowly 
from side to side as he went. We pro- 
ceeded for perhaps a quarter of a mile 
along the bush-track till the trees grew 
thinner, and we found ourselves in the 
open. There was bush again in front of 
us, perhaps half a mile off, and on our left 
was the channel of the Ginna-gulla creek, 
winding round the foot of the range, which 
sloped gently upwards, its billows of 
bronze-green forest glittering in the morn- 
ing sun. The grass grew thick on the 
track, and no trace of either horse or man 
was visible to civilised eyes, but presently 
Jacky waved his hand with a motion of 
superior knowledge, and, without looking 
behind him, turned off at an angle towards 
the stream. We followed him without 
question, and in a few minutes we had 
reached the bank. The channel of the 
stream was shallow, and the bank low and 
covered with a thick carpet of ferns and 
flowers, and still there were no visible 
marks of a horse’s hoofs to be seen. Jacky 
stepped from the bank to the large water- 
worn pebbles, over which the stream 
rushed and gurgled as it ran, with a 
sharp, tinkling music. A few yards down 
the creek he crossed and ascended the 
bank into the cool shadows of the trees 
beyond. There he waited till we joined 
him. 

** White fellow make-a walk here,” he 
said, pointing to a faint mark among the 
leaves and moss; then, without another 
word, he turned, and with his head bent 
low, started off at a long swinging trot, 
which it was no easy matter to keep up 
with on the rough sloping ground among 
the trees. 

In this way, we had travelled for perhaps 
an hour, and in the meantime I had almost 
recovered from the effects of my fall. The 
sergeant was not a talkative companion, 
and the monotonous arcades of the gum- 
forest were not disturbed by conversation. 
Our guide had never once lifted his eyes 
from the ground since we started. At the 
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same long, dog-like trot, his huge head 
bent forward at the same angle, and his 
slender arms hanging loosely at his sides, 
he journeyed on. 

Suddenly Jacky pulled up and waited 
till we reached him. He pointed to a 
faint track like a bridle-path that crossed 
our line of march and wound away among 
the, trees to the right. It was quite dis- 
tinguishable, but evidently was but little 
used. 

“White fellow go here?” asked the 
sergeant, pointing to the path. 

Jacky nodded. The sergeant knit his 
brows as if in thought, while Jacky stood 
and looked at him exactly as a dog might 
at his master. 

“Well,” he said at last ; “‘we’ve got to 
chance it. There may be more of them, and, 
again, there mayn’t—anyhow, we'll see.” 
He looked up at me suddenly. ‘‘ How do 
you seem to feel now, young fellow ?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Fit to walk for a bit, eh 7” 

I declared that I was all right, and the 
sergeant and I changed places. ‘“ Here,” 
he said, pulling a revolver out of his belt 


and handing it to me; “ you’d better 


carry this till we see what’s up.” He 
unslung the short carbine he carried across 
his shoulders as he spoke. ‘* Now, Jacky,” 
he continued, ‘“‘you make-a look white 
fellow burra burra.” 

Jacky opened his mouth in a portentous 
grin, and appeared to find keen enjoyment 
in a soundless laugh entirely to himself as 
he turned and trotted along the bridle- 
track. 

For three or four hundred yards the 
track showed no sign of change. There 
was the same dismal succession of grey 
tree-trunks, the same scanty undergrowth 
of flowering heaths and occasional crimson 
waratahs, with no landmark whatever but the 
faint bridle-path that wound through it all. 
At last Jacky lifted his head and stopped, 
and the sergeant pulled up his horse. 
Jacky threw back his great head and 
sniffed the air suspiciously through his 
broad nostrils. ‘‘ White fellow burn 
smoke,” he said, “white fellow tupid 
fellow.” 

“Right you are, Jacky,” replied the 
sergeant grimly, as he took a look at the 
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lock of his carbine. “ Now, Jacky, you 
make-a walk easy — make-a look white 
fellow.” Jack nodded his big head and 
went slowly forward along the track. The 
sergeant and I followed. 

It was farther off than I had believed pos- 
sible even Jacky’s nostrils could have scented 
smoke. At last, however, the grey shadows 
of the forest were suddenly exchanged for 
a blaze of sunlight, and we found ourselves 
on the edge of a little natural clearing. It 
was, perhaps, a hundred yards across, and 
at the opposite side there rose a great 
shapeless mass of bluish - grey stone, 
against the side of which a rough bush- 
hut had been built. Out of the roof a thin 
haze of blue smoke stole up the face of 
the rock, and a horse stood tethered to a 
sapling that grew at one side. 

We stood looking at it in silence for a 
minute, and then the sergeant turned to 
me and said in a low tone, ‘Is that the 
horse, youngster? Do you recognise 
him ?” 

“*I couldn’t say I was sure of him,” I 
said, looking hard at the horse. ‘‘ He looks 
about the same colour, but I hadn’t a 
chance to see him rightly amongst the 
trees before the shot was fired.” 

‘Well, never mind, I’ll soon fetch the 
man out.” I thought he was just going to 
ride forward when the rough bark door 
was opened and a woman came out. She 
threw back her long black hair that hung 
round her face, and cast a quick suspicious 
glance over the place. Her eye seemed 
to rest on our party in a moment, for she 
gave a shrill scream and turned as if to go 
in again. Before she had taken a step, 
however, the door was pushed open from 
within and a man stepped quickly out. 
He had a soft felt hat drawn over his head, 
which came so low that his face was 
almost invisible, yet somehow the figure 
seemed not unfamiliar to me. The voice 
I recognised at once as he shouted, 
“Hallo! What the devil are you after 
here ?” 

““That’s him!” I gasped, in’ answer to 
the quick look the sergeant turned on me. 
“‘ That ’s the beggar that shot Cossack!” 

The sergeant touched his horse with 
the spur, as he exclaimed, “‘I’m after 
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you, my fine fellow, so you’d better come 
along.” 

It all happened in a moment. I heard 
the summons of the officer, I heard a 
sharp laugh, and the words, “The devil I 
had!” There was a sharp report of a 
revolver, and the sergeant’s horse leaped 
forward and rolled over on hisside. With 
another harsh Jaugh the man turned away 
and began to unfasten his horse from the 
sapling. My eyes followed him in a 
stupid helpless way for a moment till I 
was roused by the sergeant’s voice: 
** Here, youngster, why the devil don’t you 
bring him down?” For the first time I 
remembered then that I had a pistol in 
my hand, but even then I seemed 
confused. I glanced at the sergeant, who 
was struggling to get clear of his horse, 
and then at the man who had just mounted. 
The man seemed to notice me then for the 
first time, for he shouted, ‘‘Oh, it’s you, 
is it? Then take that.” There was a 
flash, a report, and I felt something sting 
my ear for a moment. He had fired at 
me. “Shoot him, ye fool!” exclaimed 
the sergeant; “or if ye don’t like to— 
shoot the horse.” I saw my way then. 
No, I couldn't shoot a man. I raised the 
revolver and fired. 


Ill. 


The bay horse reared and plunged, and 
then, answering to the fierce stroke of his 
rider’s spur, bounded off and disappeared 
among the gum-trees. The sergeant 
struggled to his feet, and turning angrily 
to me exclaimed, ‘‘ Why the devil didn’t 
you shoot him?” “Shoot him?” I 
answered, sulkily I daresay, for at the 
moment I felt half ashamed that I hadn’t. 
*You can shoot men if you like—I don’t 
like the job, and I’m not used to it either.” 

“Well, young fellow, your friend isn’t 
so particular; another inch and he’d have 
taken your head instead of an ear.” I put 
up my hand, and found that I was bleed- 
ing where the bullet had carried away a 
piece of my ear. For the first time I 
remembered the sharp sting that had 
followed the man’s last shot. ‘“‘ Didn’t 
know it, eh?” he continued, observing 
my look of surprise, ‘‘ well, you’ll know 
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better another time. It’s a case of ‘you or 
me’ with fellows like that, I can tell you. 
You’d better bear a hand now, and let’s 
see what can be done—do ye think you 
hit the horse?” ‘Sure of it,” I said 
shortly. ‘‘ Ah, it all depends whereabouts. 
If you were lucky we’ll have him yet. 
Let’s have a look at the hut first, though,” 
he added. 2 

I followed him across the open patch 
to the hut, the door of which he pushed 
hastily open. The place was a poor one, 
and the few scraps of furniture of the 
rudest kind. The floor was of earth, and 
upon it, crouched in a heap near the fire, 
was the figure of the woman we had seen. 
She sprang to her feet at our entrance, 
and, pushing back her hair from her face, 
confronted us like a lioness, Fora moment 
she seemed to gasp for breath, and then 
words came brokenly. ‘‘And did yez, 
did yez shoot him? Did yez murther him 
entirely? Oh, Mike, Mike, and is it to 
this ye’ve come at the ind ov it all?” 

The sergeant looked at her for a 
moment. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, “‘ it was Mike, 
was it? I thought as much. No, we 
haven’t shot him—not yet, anyhow, though 
it’s about time.” 

‘“* Glory be to God for that same!” she 
exclaimed in a very different tone. ‘ An’ 
it’s a fool I was to belave that the likes ov 
ye could do that same—nor I wouldn’t 
nather but for my drame the last night as 
iver was.” 

“You dreamt he was killed, did ye, 
Biddy? Well, it’s likely enough yet,” 
he said, as he walked to the table, on 
which there were set out a damper loaf 
and the greater part of a ham, as if ready 
for a meal not yet partaken of. “I see we 
disturbed his breakfast,” he added, ‘‘ but 
we’ll take it after him in case he should 
want it.” 

The woman glared at him, and made 
a half motion, as if she would have thrown 
herself upon him. Then she stopped 
suddenly, and I could see her hands clench 
themselves with the greatness of the effort. 
“°Tis yersilf will make the hoighth oy a 
foine robber wan ov thim days, and ’tis the 
lone wimen wid no one nigh to purtect 
thim ye’ll be hardest on, I’m thinkin’. 
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But sure an’ yer wilcome, an’ ye can ate it 
yersilf an’ the black naygur that’s wid yez, 
for it’s little yer like to see of Mike for a 
day or two.” 

The sergeant looked keenly round the 
bare apartment, then picked up the damper 
and threw it to me with the remark, 
“You’d better take charge of that, 
youngster.” Then, without a word, he 
wrapped the ham in a piece of newspaper 
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Nothing more was said. Jacky turned 
and led the way once more. The day was 
still young, and although the trees stood 
close and the growth overhead was more 
than usually thick, yet the sunlight gleamed 
and quivered in long spears and arrows of 
gold as it shot through the leafy cover and 
lit up the dim recesses of the bush. There 
was a loud hum of insects in the air, and 
now and then the harsh note of a bird 


CROUCHED IN A HEAP NEAR THE FIRE. 


that lay on the floor and turned away. 


We left the woman standing by the 
smouldering remains of the fire, her eyes 
blazing with fierce resentment, yet pathetic 
with the forecast of the future. It was the 
last we saw of her. In another minute we 
had plunged into the grey depths of the 
forest once more. 

Jacky stood awaiting us just within the 
shadow of the trees. In answer to the 
sergeant’s question, he pointed onward 
into the long arcade before us. 

“* White fellow horse make-a jump here,” 
he said ; “ white fellow horse no go far.” 


sounded among the branches, but other- 
wise all was silent. Not even fancy could 
conjure up the faintest sound of horse- 
hoofs, any more than my most persistent 
efforts could enable me to trace the foot- 
prints of horse or man upon the soft yet 
elastic ground over which Jacky travelled 
with such confidence. 

The course he followed was up hill. 
The slope was not a steep one, yet by the 
time we had travelled for several hours it 
had begun to tell, and I at least was far 
from sorry when the sergeant called a halt. 
Jacky came back obediently. 
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** White fellow horse no good,” he said 
as he accepted the damper and meat 
handed to him and squatted down to eat it. 

““No good, Jacky ?” said the sergeant ; 
“how you see ?” 

“White fellow make-a walk. Horse 
go ” and Jacky explained his meaning 
by swaying his body from side to side. 
The sergeant glanced at his carbine, 
which lay on the ground beside him, and 
Jacky grinned. The news seemed to give 
a new zest to our pursuit, for in a very few 
minutes we had eaten our simple meal 
and were on foot again. Upwards and 
upwards still. 
Gradually the flecks 
of sunshine had 
withdrawn from the 
ground, and now 
their glitter had 
ceased to sparkle 
among the leaves 
overhead. With the 
sun the hum of 
insect life had died 
away, and left a cold 
stillness behind. It 
was growing colder, 
too, and an occa- 
sional shiver crept 
over me in spite of 
the exercise. Little 
by little the long 
avenues of trees 
grew greyer. and 
more colourless, 
and the ends of 
the vistas grew misty and seemed to 
be closing in. The sun had gone 
down. I looked round me uneasily as 
I went, and more than once I thought 
the sergeant cast a quick glance of 
question round him. Jacky alone was 
apparently visited by.no doubts. On and 
on, at the same slow, deliberate trot, his 
head bent forward, his arms hanging 
loose at his sides, his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

At last he stopped. ‘Too much dark,” 
he said, as he squatted on the ground and 
waited for us to come up. There was no 
appeal from Jacky’s decision, of course, 
so we prepared to camp for the night. 
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Our preparations were necessarily simple. 
Jacky collected the materials for a fire, 
which the rapidly increasing cold rendered 
necessary, in spite of the danger it.involved 
of a night surprise from the man we were 
hunting, and possibly companions with 
whom he might have the means of com- 
municating. 

“It’s a case of watch and watch about,” 
was the sergeant’s remark, ‘‘ and pot the 





I MUST HAVE FANCIED I HEARD MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS OF FOOTSTEPS. 


first man you see, young fellow, if you 
don’t want him to pot you.” 

The fire soon burned brightly, and after 
we had eaten some more of the damper 
we proceeded to make the best of it. It 
fell to my share to keep the first watch, 
and nothing happened to disturb it. I 
was in no danger of falling asleep, how- 
ever, in spite of my exertions throughout 
the day. It may have been the novelty 
and excitement of the events that had 
occurred since I had left Hutchens’ in 
the morning, it may also have been in 
part the possible dangers that surrounded 
us still that seemed effectually to remove 
any tendency to sleep. I sat, my back 
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propped against a tree, my feet extending 
nearly to the fire; my hand on the 
sergeant’s revolver, and my eyes moving 
restlessly round the narrow circle lighted 
by the blaze. A thousand times during 
that endless watch I must have fancied I 
heard mysterious sounds of footsteps in 
the stillness of the forest, and as often I 
seemed to catch glimpses of fiery eyes 
that watched me out of the abyss of dark- 
ness that closed me in. More than once 
I had almost pointed the revolver, when 
the shifting of the light convinced me 
that my fancied assailant existed only in 
my imagination. I don’t know whether 
Jacky ever really slept, but each time I 
moved I seemed to see his bead-like eyes 
gleaming from below the penthouse of his 
hair, where he lay coiled in a dog-like 
heap close to the hottest corner of 
the fire. 

I was relieved at last, and even then 
I thought I should never get to sleep. 
Again and again I started from a half 
doze, feeling as if an eye were glaring at 
me out of the darkness, or a stealthy foot- 


step were creeping up behind me through 


the trees. I must have fallen asleep at 
last, however, and once asleep I must 
have slept soundly. It was with a start 
and a shiver that I woke at last. It was 
cold. The first grey light of dawn was 
stealing mistily through the foliage over- 
head, and the uncertain light from the fire 
still flickered and gleamed on the nearest 
trees and on something white that lay in 
heaps in various directions. I rubbed 
my eyes and stared round me in puzzled 
wonder. It was snow! The sergeant 
rested against a tree, his arms folded, his 
head bent forward, evidently still asleep, 
while Jacky sat crouched together close 
to the red embers. His chin was resting 
on his drawn-up knees, but his eyes 
gleamed keen and bright in the firelight. 
My legs were stiff, but I managed to rise 
and take a few steps to convince myself 
that the white heaps I had seen were 
actually snow—the first I had seen since 
leaving England. It was snow sure 
enough, and it had fallen heavily. Wher- 
ever the branches and leaves had thinned 
overhead it had come down in great 
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snow drifts, and looking up I could see 
that it clung in _ fleecy masses to 
the larger branches which bent beneath 
the unaccustomed weight. I looked 
round me in dismay. The grisly light 
from the snow mingled with the grey light 
of the dawn and made the forest arcades 
seem more hopeless than even the dark- 
ness had done. By whatever instinct Jacky 
had been able to track the man we were 
in pursuit of, it must be at fault now. I 
looked at him, and his eye met mine, but 
he seemed only to crouch the closer. 

The sergeant awoke with a start just as 
my eyes rested on him. “Hallo! What 
the devil?” he exclaimed, as he shook 
himself and rose to his feet. ‘‘ Snow, as 
I’m a living sinner. I didn’t think we 
were high enough up for that.” Then he 
glanced round him with a look of supreme 
disgust till his eyes rested on Jacky, “‘Ah,” 
he continued, “‘ 1 thought so. That comes 
of using these confounded Queensland 
blacks. You might as well put a crocodile 
in an ice pond as expect any good of one 
in the snow. Here Jacky, you make-a 
look wood, burn plenty smoke.” Jacky 
shook his big head, but didn’t move. 
“Yes, that’s your sort,” he added con- 
temptuously, “‘you’d sit there and freeze 
sooner than face it. Well, youngster, it 
can’t be helped. There’s one mercy: the 
chances are Mike’s at’ least as badly off 
as we are.” 

There was, as the sergeant said, no help 
for it. He and I collected wood enough 
to keep our fire burning, and then there 
was nothing to be done but keep as close 
to it as we could and wait for a change. It 
was more than lucky we had some food left, 
though as the day went slowly on we found 
that we had none too much of that, and by 
the time the grey daylight had given place 
once more to the darker shades of the 
night we—or, at any rate, I—could have 
wished for a bigger supper than the last of 
the damper afforded. I heard no foot- 
steps in the forest that night during my 
watch, nor was my imagination troubled by 
visions of hostile eyes, and when my turn 
came to rest I slept soundly. 

It was bright daylight when I awoke, and 
the moment I did so I knew that the change 








had come. It was warm. Jacky had let 
the fire go low, and I could see his small, 
active figure walking slowly round, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, though still keeping 
clear of the spots where the snow had not 
fully melted. The sergeant was sitting on 
a stone examining his carbine with much 
interest. ‘‘ Well, youngster,” he said, “‘ if 
you’ve had sleep enough, it’s about time 
we were moving, for we may have a 
long tramp before we get anything to 
eat.” The recollection was one calculated 
to hasten our movements; in less than five 
minutes we had started. 

Jacky went slowly at first, for nothing 
would induce him to set foot on the 
remains of the snow, which still lingered 
in patches in the shadier hollows; but as 
the sun rose higher these became less 
common, and we got on better. He was 
a little way ahead of us, when he suddenly 
stopped. When we reached him he stood 
at the edge of one of the hollows through 
which, during the rains, the mountain 
streams run down to swell the tributaries 
of the Murrumbidgee. The had 
fallen thickly here, and in the bottom, 
still partly imbedded in the drift, there lay 
a dark body, which we at once recognised 
as that of a horse. A hasty examination 
showed that my shot had avenged Cossack. 
Jacky examined the ground carefully, 
and at last crossed the hollow and pene- 
trated farther into the forest, but after 
travelling for nearly an hour we found that 
we had come back again to the spot from 
which we started. And so it went on for 
what appeared to me, at least, to be an 
almost endless time, now backwards and 
now forwards, in wanderings that seemed 
interminable. And still Jacky travelled 
on, his head bent forward, his eyes never 
lifted from the ground; and still the 
sergeant followed doggedly in his steps, 
his face set grim and stern, his carbine 
gripped tightly in his hand. 
choice but to follow them. 

For the last two hours or more our 
course, in spite of its wanderings, had 
taken us steadily down hill. It was cer- 
tainly after mid-day now, and the hot sun 
was lighting up the depths of the forest and 
falling in bright streams and patches of gold 


show 


I had no 
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every here and there in our path. Jacky 
stopped suddenly, just as we came in sight 
of a huge mass of rock which rose grey 
and rugged above the trees in front. 
Between us and the crag there was a gully 
deeper and more densely wooded than 
any we had yet passed. Jacky stood still 
and peered cautiously down the dim slope 
where the grew thicker and the 
dense foliage shut out the sunbeams. The 
sergeant glanced at him, and then he 
passed him by. ‘Come on,” he exclaimed, 
“youngster! Keep-your finger on the 
trigger, and when you see him mind you 
fire this time!” With his hand on the 
lock of his carbine the sergeant crept 
down through the trees. With my finger 
on the trigger of the revolver I followed 
him. 

The gully was unusually large and deep. 
To my excitement the time it took us to 
descend into the bottom seemed endless. 
It is true we went slowly, watching every 
tree, peering into every dim vista, expect- 
ing each moment to hear the report of a 
pistol-shot wake the echoes of the wood. 
On and .on, and yet we saw nothing, and 
nothing happened. We had reached the 
bottom, and began cautiously to ascend 
the slope beyond. The snow had fallen 
heavily here, and still there were patches 
of it in the darkest places where the 
shadows fell the thickest. We had gone 
perhaps half-way up the slope when, as I 
strained my eyes to look along a dim 
avenue between the gums, I saw something 
that made me start and utter an exclam- 
ation. The sergeant joined me in an 
instant, and side by side we made our way 
towards the spot. 


trees 


Nearer and nearer we crept up between 
the trees, planting our feet cautiously as 
we went that no sound might give him the 
alarm, scarcely daring to breathe in our 
excitement. And.now we could make out 
plainly that it was a man. He was seated 
on the ground, his back resting against a 
large boulder, his hand apparently grasp- 
ing something lying by his side—no doubt 
his fatal revolver. Another step or two, and 
we could see tliat his head was bent slightly 
forward on his breast—he was asleep ; we 
should capture him without a struggle. 
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We crept nearer and nearer—something 
moved. Was he going to wake after all ? 
The sergeant was drawing himself together 
for a spring, I could see, when suddenly 
he stopped. Something moved again, but 


now we could make it out even in the 
shadow—it was a bird. We had disturbed 
it; and with a hoarse croak it rose 
clumsily, and fluttered away into the 
shadows. 

There was no need of caution now. 
Two or three quick steps and we were at 
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his side, It was Mike! Yes, and what 
was more, it was Tom also. Tom, whom 
I had said good-bye to two days before as 
I rode away with the shearers’ wages. 
We looked at him solemnly ; we touched 


IT WAS MIKE! 


him reverently—he was stiff and dead. 
His hand was by his side, but it didn’t 
hold a revolver as we had supposed. 
“Here, youngster,” said the sergeant, 
“do you know the look of this ?” 
It was a leather bag. I knew it in a 
moment—the bag with the wages! 
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23 chuckled. 

He drew back his long upper lip, 
disclosing a fearsome row of yellow teeth, 
his eyes took on a terrible squint, and he 
emitted peal after peal of the most curious 
music it has ever been my lot to hear. 
Partly a neigh, partly a whinny, and partly 
a bellow, it contained that note of mirth 
which cannot fail to be immediately 
recognised by anyone who has been 
fortunate enough to hear a horse laugh. 
B 23’s hilarity, however, did not begin and 
end with a chuckle. He humped his back 
and ‘“‘marked time” with his fore-feet 
for the space of perhaps a quarter of a 
minute ; then, as if struck with a bright 
idea, he stood stock still, and pen- 
sively surveyed the roof of the stable. 
Next he commenced a series of little 
evolutions with his hind legs, heroically 
but vainly endeavouring to kick down the 
newly filled nosebag which hung behind 
him. Finally he playfully lashed out over 
the post which separated him from B22, and 
dealt that staid old gentleman, who suffers 
considerably from embonpoint, a smart kick 
which caused him to raise his voice ina 
very different key. I did not Azar B 23 
exclaim ‘‘ Pass it on,” but B 22 acted on 
the principle of the schoolboy -vho has 
received a slap on the back accompanied 
by the aforesaid injunction, and deftly 
shot a rather clumsy-looking hoof into the 
ribs of B 21, who “ continued the motion.” 

Then for the space of five minutes that 
long cavalry stable was in an_ uproar. 
Those erstwhile sedate troop horses be- 
haved as if the very fiend had taken 
possession of them. They bit, they 
kicked, and they squealed; and when 
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the hubbub was at its height, B 23 stood 
quietly surveying his handiwork (or should 
one say “ hoofiwork” ?) with what it 
needed very little discernment to see was 
a palpable grin wrinkling his hard-bitten 
features. 

All this commotion was the outcome of 
my modest request that B 23 would tell 
me, and through me the public in general, 
the story of his career! And this was the 
way in which my request was received ! 
A blunt negative I could have borne with ; 
nay, as an old hand at interviewing, the 
retort sarcastic would not have taken me 
aback; but this obscene mirth was really 
too bad. However, I had had various 
little chats with B 23 before, and knew 
that his bump of humour was very highly 
developed—even for an old trooper. So 
bidding myself be patient, I sat down on 
a conveniently handy truss of hay and, 
lighting my pipe, waited for events to 
shape their normal course. 

I had not long to wait. Gradually the 
stable quieted down, and in a very few 
minutes the babel of sounds had given 
place to the cheery jingling of collar- 
chains, varied by the occasional ring of 
an iron-shod hoof on the hard stones. 
Then B 23, turning round as far as his 
collar-chain permitted, lifted up his voice 
and spoke. 

“Write my history indeed—hee—hee— 
hee !—why, I’ve often thought of writing 
it myself. Now, look here, Twenty-two, 
there ’s nothing for you to laugh at. Will 
you stop it or—” (here he lifted one of his 
hind-feet suggestively, but quickly desisted 
from further hostilities in response to my 
pained look). ‘‘ Well, I don’t see why I 
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shouldn’t-dictate it to you—you’re not a 
bad sort, and, besides, I know you. But 
mind—no larks. I don’t want a lot of 
stuff put into my mouth (thanks, I don’t 
mind a handful of sugar) that I never told 
you. So, if you come in after mid-day 
‘stables, when there won’t be anyone 
about except the stable-guard, I’ll see 
what I can do.” 

Accordingly I put in an appearance 
early in the afternoon. The stable was 
all swept and garnished, the horses all 
“*bedded down,” and the long stable looked 
very peaceful, the drowsy silence of the 
afternoon only disturbed by an occasional 
munch and smacking of lips as one of the 
occupants of the stalls discovered a stray 
oat or two lurking in a corner of the 
manger. B 23, groomed to a nicety, his 
bright bay coat shining like satin, lay 
stretched out luxuriously, and, catching 
sight of me, beckoned me with a shapely 
fore-leg. So, planting a bucket end-up at 
the head of the stall, I squatted upon it, 
and, lighting a pipe, waited. 

B 23 is a capital raconteur. Unlike a 
good many of the two-leggeds I have 
interviewed, he did not beat about the 
bush or require a lot of wearisome “‘ draw- 
ing,” but plunged at once into his recital. 

“I suppose you don’t want telling that I 
was born in Ireland; aye, and my mother 
before me and fer mother before her. 
Gay times they were in Connemara when 
I used to run wild all day, free as the air, 
unchecked and ungroomed. I daresay I 
looked a curious object in those days, an 
unlicked youngster, with my tail touching 
the ground, my mane covering my neck, 
and my forelock tossing over my eyes. 
And such a coat—why the sight of it would 
give the Sergeant-Major fits. But little I 
cared as long as I could kick up my heels 
at will. All day long I was on the move, 
tearing over the fields, up the hillsides, 
jumping the walls. Nothing would have 
stopped me in those days. Ah, well! they 
were not to last long, so perhaps it’s as 
well I made the most of them. 

“Thus were the first few years of my 
colthood spent. When I was rising four 
something happened. One day I noticed 
a stranger with Murphy—Murphy was the 
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man who lived on our farm, you know— 
and after talking a few minutes they came 
into my box and began looking me all 
over. The stranger was a nice looking, 
straight, pleasant fellow, so I let him pick 
up my feet and look into my mouth. He 
seemed satisfied, and after awhile he went 
away, apparently well pleased over some- 
thing. My mother called me to her, and 
I saw by her tone that something was 
amiss. When she spoke to me, she almost 
whimpered, which made me rather rude, 
because, though I was an affectionate son, 
I had begun to think that, strong and 
active, and standing over sixteen hands as 
I did, I was too big a colt to be 
fussed over. But when the old lady 
told me what the visit portended, even I 
grew serious. For the stranger, she told 
me, was a Government official charged 
with the duty of selecting young horses 
for the army, and she could see by what 
passed between him and Murphy that his 
scrutiny of me had been entirely satis- 
factory, and that she would soon lose me. 
With that she started off afresh, fondling 
me and whinnying over me one moment, 
the next reproaching me for not showing 
more concern at the thought of leaving 
the old home for ever, as is a mother’s 
way. To tell the truth, I felt pretty sick 
at the thought of going away myself.” 

There was quite a melancholy look on 
B 23’s face as he mused upon the innocent 
days of his youth, and I could almost 
swear that his eye was moist. B 22 looking 
round just at that moment, noticed it too, 
and smiled cynically, but by quickly swing- 
ing round on my bucket, I managed to 
interpose myself between him and 23’s 
line of sight. I had no intention of 
having his narrative spoiled by an out- 
break of hostilities such as it had been 
my fortune to witness before. 

“‘ Well, to cut a long story short, I went 
away along with several more, my mother 
with the other brood mares all galloping 
from ridge to ridge to catch another 
glimpse of us. That is my parting recol- 
lection of my old home. Not that I 
haven’t been to the ould country since 
with the regiment—but never to that part. 
I will pass over the time I spent ona large 
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farm near Dublin previous to being sent to 
Aldershot, where the regiment to which I 
had been posted was stationed. Crossing 
the Channel was awful—ugh! it makes me 
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regiment. And now was to begin the part 
of my life you want to hear about.” 

I caught a few words from B 22 behind 
me, to the effect that 4e well remembered 


FOR THE SPACE OF FIVE MINUTES THAT LONG CAVALRY STABLE WAS IN AN UPROAR. 


ill to think of what I suffered on that short 
trip. I can laugh at it now—I’m used to 
it by this time, but it was no joke then. 
And the journey from Liverpool, boxed up 
in the train, was almost as bad. However, 
I got at last to the spot, and to the 


23 “‘coming down,” and a something 


awkward-looking “‘ rooster” he was. B22 
you must know, “joined” about three 
months before his next stall neighbour, 
and, on the strength of it, fancies himself 
exceedingly. I really thought that 23 had 
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heard, and angry enough I was, as I knew 
that a battle royal would ensue. Fortu- 
nately, the latter was entirely oblivious for 
the moment to what was passing around 
us; his head was nodding regularly ; his 
eyes were closed, and so still was he that 
I thought he was asleep. But he was only 
musing, and in a minute unclosed one eye 
after the other, gave his head a shake, and 
sitting up on his haunches just like an 
immense dog, took up his story again. 

“I was posted to B troop directly I 
joined, and from that day have been 
officially known as B 23 or Barbarian. 
This is the name you see over the stall, 
but the men of the troop always call me 
‘Old Throatleash,’ because—but I’ll tell 
you why presently. 

‘Although I was posted to B troop, 
I was not placed in the troop stable, but 
in one occupied by a lot more youngsters. 
There it was that I first learned what the 
word ‘ grooming’ meant. I can tell you I 
didn’t like it at all at first; in fact, I 
resented it. And when the trooper in 
whose charge I had been placed started 
banging me in some of my tenderest parts 
with a great bundle of hay and straw 
twisted together, which I heard called a 
‘wisp,’ I kicked and bit and generally 
played up Old Harry. But that was only 
at first; soon I began to be envious of 
the beautiful sleek coats I saw around me, 
and came to the conclusion that no bad 
behaviour on my part should prevent my 
trooper making mine look as well as the 
best. Consequently I soon became known 
as the most tractable remount: in the 
stable. You see I hadn’t had a chance of 
misbehaving myself ous of it then ; barring 
an occasional kick-up when being taken 
to water or led round slowly for exercise, 
these first few days were a very monotonous 
and uneventful time. 

‘Well, the fateful day came when I was 
to be ‘backed.’ First came the putting 
on of the saddle. It was a great bit of fun, 
I can tell you. My man approached 


cautiously with it under his arm, and then, 
after patting my neck and ‘ making much’ 
of me fora minute or two, slyly slipped 
it on my back. 
though. 


I had my eye on him, 
Just one little twist and off it 
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fell on the floor of the stall, and didn’t he 
swear! I thought at the time that it was 
a little game got up for my amusement, 
so I entered into the spirit of the thing. 
As fast as he dropped it on, so fast I 
jerked it off, and this happened about a 
dozen times. Then he called another 
man, who stood on my off side and held 
the saddle on while he buckled the girth, 
and mightily satisfied they seemed at 
having managed the job. But they 
wouldn’t, even then, if I hadn’t let them ; 
the fact is, I was getting a bit tired of 
the game, and thought I’d like to see 
the next move on the board. After the 
saddling came the backing itself. This 
took place in the riding-school, and was 
not unlike the saddling process—-with a 
real live trooper substituted for the saddle! 
It was ‘gas.’ The way he fell into the 
tan made me split! No sooner was he 
on, than off he went, and no sooner off 
than up he came again, his mouth and 
clothes full of tan, but as determined as 
ever. I was so delighted with this game 
that I kept it up for two whole mornings, 
and then they fastened a nasty wooden 
thing called a ‘ dumb jockey’ on me, and, 
try as I would, I couldn’t tumble /ha/ off. 
So having had my little fling, I quietly 
gave in, and after a little while found that 
having a saddle and man on my back 
wasn't so bad after all. They all said that 
there wasn’t a horse in the whole batch so 
teachable as I, and when once I did make 
up my mind to learn what they wanted, | 
very soon put the others in the shade. 
Still, just to assert my independence, I 
used to ‘chuck a move’ every now and 
then, particularly when I was in the first 
class and used to go to school or out on 
the manége in drill order. I used to feel 
that I really was a troop-horse at last, and 
when the Riding - Master brought the 
Colonel to have a look at us, I would step up 
to the bit till they opened their eyes with 
admiration. Yes,I’m not ashamed to say 
that I was a very handsome youngster, and 
even now, after all these years’ hard service, 
I’d pass muster in a crowd.” 

And the old fellow drew himself up and 
looked proudly over at 22, who pretended 
not to be listening. 
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‘Then, just as I was in front of the 
Colonel, I would have a little amusement 
on .ay own—rear up, kick, buck, and per- 
haps even bolt if I got a chance. You 
ought to have seen the Riding-Master’s and 
rough-riders’ faces! Of course I used to 
get a bit of a hammering, but, bless 
you! I never minded that; I would 
grin and bear it and go back to the ‘ride’ 
as meekly as if such a notion as ‘acting 
the goat’ never came into my head. 
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cantered all the time. Of course it 
was my fault, but as the Riding-Master 
told the Colonel that 7 was one of the 
most easily ridden and quietest horses 
in the regiment, the poor chap had to 
go to school for a week along with 
the recruits. Yes, I confess I was a 
little sorry for him, but it was great ‘ gas’ 
all the same. 

“Now I suppose you would like me to 
tell you something about my experiences 





‘*AN UNLICKED YOUNGSTER, WITH MY TAIL TOUCHING THE GROUND.”’ 


“When I got ‘dismissed’ from the 
drudgery of the riding-school, I felt as 
proud as a peacock, and I shall never 
forget the first field-day or two that I took 
part in. It took the man who was riding 
me all his time to ‘stop there’ and hold 
me. I felt mad with pleasure, and couldn’t 
for the life of me make out why I had to 
stop alongside all the other horses when I 
could have easily shot out in front of them 
at any moment. Great Scott! wasn’t he 
wild; I heard Ae got extra riding school 
afterwards because in the ‘trot past’ I 


abroad and on active tack——— But what’s 
that ?” 

The stillness of the sultry afternoon was 
broken by the sound of a solitary trumpet. 
It was the “warning” for “evening 
stables.” 

“Oh! there goes the warning; my 
chap’ll be down in ten minutes to water 
me. He always likes to do that before 
answering his name. So we’ll have to 
leave my ‘foreign service’ till another 
time. What’s that you say ?—oh, yes, 
I’ve just time to tell you why they nick- 
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named me ‘Old Throatleash.’ It simply 
arose from a little knack I acquired of 
getting out of my head-collar. No matter 
how tightly it is strapped up, I can always 
get loose—and I do when the fit takes me. 
Several men have at different times boasted 
that ‘hey’d fasten me up all right, but as 
often as they ’ve tried they ’ve failed. One 


chap pulled the buckle so tight that the 
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the stable-guard. That’s how it was they 
found me continually loose—particularly in 
the night. And that was how I came by 
my name. Heaps of men have tried to 
arrange the head-collar in such a 
way as to checkmate me, but it hasn’t 
come off yet, and I don’t believe it 
ever will. But, look here, it’s nearly 
five, and you’ll have to be off.” 


*‘ONE LITTLE TWIST AND OFF IT FELL ON THE FLOOR.” 


Sergeant remonstrated with him, saying 
he’dchoke me. There wasn’t much choking 
about it, for in less than a minute after it 
sounded ‘ leave,’ I was strolling round the 
stable ‘on the make.’ Yes, I’m very 
partial to a little stolen corn, and my 
knack of getting loose enables me to 
gratify my propensity. Sometimes the 
owner of the corn doesn’t see things in 
exactly the same light; then there’s a 
little bit of a scrimmage, and up comes 


I caught the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps, and, looking along the stable, saw a 
trooper, horse-brush and curry-comb in 
hand, making towards us. So I said 
“Good-bye” to B 23, only remarking as 
I went— 

“1 ’ll bear your injunction in mind, and 
not write anything that you haven’t said. 
But I hope you have been telling the 
truth ?” 

And B 23 chuckled again. 





A ROMAN BATH IN 


LONDON 


TWO THOUSAND 


YEARS OLD. 


OW many thousands daily traverse 

the Strand! How few probably 

are aware that within a few yards of them 

stands one of the most interesting of the 

relics of Roman London—a bath that is two 

thousand years old, and that is still used 

for the purpose for which it was built! It 
is reached by Strand 
Lane, a small 
passage opposite 
the east end of St. 
Mary’s Church, and 
a few yards east 


of Somerset House. 
Some twenty yards 


down this alley, on 
the left hand, will 
be seen a _ small, 
unpretentious-look- 
ing building, behind 
a row of iron rail- 
ings. Descending 
a few steps, and 
passing through an 
inner wooden door- 
way, recently 
erected, we _ shall 
find ourselves in a 
narrow vaulted 
passage ; through an 
arch on our left we 
enter.* Here, in a vaulted chamber some 
16 ft. in length, 16 ft. in height, and 9 ft. 
in width, lit by a single oval window at its 
western end, is the historic bath which was 
probably built either in the reign of the 
Emperor Titus or of Vespasian—nearly 
2000 years ago. The bath is sunk in the 
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*The entrance originally was by an arch imme- 
diately on the left upon entering. This was recently 
bricked up, leaving, however, a square opening 
through which the bath can be surveyed. 


ROMAN BATH OFF THE STRAND. 


ground to a depth of 44 ft. Its length is 
about 13 ft. and the width 6 ft. At the 
north-east end within the bath is a small 
flight of steps, round which the water rushes 
in —beautifully clear, cool, and pleasant 
to the taste. Some 26,000 gallons pass 
through the bath daily, the supply being 
derived from a per- 
petual spring, the 
source of which is 
believed to be. the 
old Holy Well 
which gives its 
name, though not 
its cleansing quality, 
to Holywell Street, 
hard by. A waste- 
pipe inserted in the 
bath carries off the 
overflow of water. 
On the west end 
of the bath the old 
Roman bricks’ still 
remain to attest the 
antiquity of the 
structure. The 
other three sides 
are now lined with 
the marble that was 
taken from what 
was known as the 
Essex Bath until its destruction in 1893 
to make way for the buildings of the 
Norfolk Hotel. The Essex Bath was 
built, so some assert, in 1588 by the 
Earl of Essex. It was a fine marble 
plunge-bath, supplied with water from the 
Roman Bath by means of a leaden pipe. 
Nothing of it remains but the marble 
linings already referred to. The firm of 
Henry Glave, of New Oxford Street, had 
originally a twenty years’ lease of each 
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bath, but agreed to forego the tenure of 
the Essex Bath provided the Roman Bath 
(the water of which was, until 1893, em- 
ployed for drinking purposes only) was 
put into suitable condition. The slight 
but necessary alterations were carried out, 
with the result that a daily morning plunge 
is now enjoyed by the firm’s assistants in 
the only existing cold spring bath in 
London—the Old Bath in Newgate Street, 
the Cold Bath in Cold Bath Fields, and 
the Peerless Pool in Old Street having 
long since been demolished. The Roman 
Bath may be inspected by the public on 
any Saturday morning between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. 

A few words as to the lane in which 
the bath is situated may not be without 
some interest. Strand Lane was originally 
the channel of a stream which flowed from 
the grounds north of the Strand down to 
the Thames, passing under, in its course, 
Strand Bridge, which crossed the Strand at 
right angles to Strand Lane. It must be 
remembered that the Strand formerly was 
some twenty feet lower than it is at 
present, and between Westminster and the 
Royal Exchange, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, no less than three 
hundred and eleven rivulets, or kennels, as 
they were called, flowed from the north 
down to the unbanked Thames, rendering 
the road a veritable waterway, deep and 


miry, “‘full of pits and sloughs, very perilous 
and noisome.” This bridge, therefore, and 
two others in the Strand, were absolutely 
necessary for the traffic. At the far end of 
Strand Lane was a small landing-stage, to 
which subsequently the name of Strand 
Bridge was also applied—as it was in after 
years to Waterloo Bridge. Passengers land- 
ing here often, doubtless, made their way to 
Strand Inn—an inn standing on the west 
side of the lane. All sorts and conditions 
of men used this “ bridge”: Richard 
Steele, the essayist, for instance, describes 
how, early one morning in 1712, he took 
boat at Richmond, and at six o’clock 
*‘landed with ten sail of apricot-boats at 
Strand Bridge, after having put in at Nine 
Elms and taken in melons, consigned by 
Mr. Cuffe, of that place, to Sarah Sewell and 
Company, at their stall in Covent Garden.” 
The landing-pier was demolished during 
the formation of the Thames Embank- 
ment. The lane can still be traversed to 
its end, and at its termination, some six 
feet below the present roadway, a flight of 
steps brings one to a wooden gateway on 
a level with the road, but egress thence is 
barred. Standing here we can even in 
this prosaic age picture the busy scene 
when Steele, with “‘ten sail of apricot- 
boats,” landed at the pier; and though 
the landing-stage is gone, the river in the 
distance still flows on.—A. E. WRorH. 
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By THE 


HERE is an undoubted lull for the 
nonce in the clatter of new and 

rival schools of fiction. The psychology 
of the primitive emotions has ceased to be 
regarded, even by hysterical reviewers, as 
the Keynote of life ; the antagonism which 
resulted in the cultivation of the Kailyard 
seems superfluous, 
and the conse- 
quence is a recon- 
sideration of 
judgments and a 
evived interest in 
the works of some 
old hands. I am 
of opinion that 
Ouida will benefit 
therefrom. Time 
was when Mdlle. 
de la Ramée was 
considered naughty, 
and nothing more. 
A period intervened 
when that which 
considered itself 
Criticism ignored 
her; but she has 
gradually swerved 
back into favour, 
and the brilliant 
ability which characterises all her works is 
being recognised, among many faults of 
style and taste. She recently wrote a very 
clever story called “ La Strega” for the 
Sketch, and I reproduce in facsimile the 
last page of the manuscript. The story, 
which ran to about 10,000 words, occu- 
pied 178 pages of manuscript. It was 
written in violet ink on sheets of various 
sizes, the numbering of each page, as you 
will notice, being written among the 
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EDITOR. 


subject-matter. Ouida—the name is a 
child’s corruption of Louisa—lives at 
Lucca, in Italy; she is fifty-seven. 


Speaking of fashions in fiction, I have 
been struck by the extraordinary interest 
which Mr. Rhodes has excited among 
novelists lately. 
Napoleon has done 
the same, and the 
Colossus of South 
Africa is practically 
Napoleon redivivus. 
In three recent 
stories he has 
figured very con- 
spicuously. Miss 
Olive Schreiner— 
whom the indefatig- 
able and patriotic 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
claims as a Jewess— 
began this Rhodes 
romancing in 
“Trooper Halket” ; 
Mr. Julian Sturgis, 
whose brother’s 
father-in-law, Mr. 
George Meredith, 
discovered the 
*“‘ African Farm,” has surely gone to the 
Cecil which is Rhodes for his portrait 
of the young explorer who fascinated Pen 
Harrington ; while Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
has forsaken the past, from which he 
painted the vivid portrait of Morrice 
Buckler, to write a cynical love - story, 
‘“* The Philanderers,” in which the hero is 
curiously Rhodesian. By the way, Mr. G.B. 
Shaw has used the same title for one of those 
strange plays of his which do not get acted. 
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I think that this tendency to canonise 
our heroes is distinctly on the increase. 
When you come to think of it, we have not 
done much in that way in this country ; 
for, with the exception of Nelson, we have 
no outstanding name in our history which 
is of universal interest. This Magazine 
has done much to bring the story of 
Nelson still nearer home to the imagina- 
tion, and it intends to do the same for 
Napoleon, for whom there never was 
greater devotion than at present. Time 
is stripping from him those ugly sides 
which shocked his contemporaries, and 
the essential dominance of the man stands 
clearly out. Never was there a time when 
a strong governing soul stood in greater 
honour. That seems paradoxical in view 
of the march of democracy, but it is none 
the less true. Just think of the hold the 
monarchical system has got on Europe 
at this moment, despite all the successes 
of social democracy. 


Last evening (writes a correspondent, 
Major-General George Rowcroft), I saw 


for the first time the Queen’s Diamond 


OUR LONDON 


LETTER. 


MISS OLIVE SCHREINER, 


Jubilee Number of your Magazine, and 
when reading Mr. Charles Lowe’s article 
therein, headed “‘ The Queen’s Army,” 
two statements in it attracted my atten- 
tion, which I thought I might bring 
to your notice as wanting in accuracy. 
At p. 390 (near the top of the left- 
hand column) Mr. Lowe says: ‘ The first 
Afghan War, ending as it did with the 
extermination of Sir Robert Sale’s ill-fated 
army ” The “army” was under the 
command of General Elphinstone, of 
which Sir R. Sale’s brigade formed only a 
part. The latter was not annihilated, but 
covered itself with glory for its successful 
tenure and defence of Jellalabad, for 
which they were styled by Lord Ellen- 
borough “the illustrious garrison” of, etc. 
At p. 397 (top of left-hand column} 
reference is made to “the repeated em- 
ployment of Bombay regiments .. . in 
the Suakim regions of the Red Sea.” 
No mention is made of Bengal native 
regiments having been so employed, 
whereas I think it will be found that 
the 28th Bombay N.I. was the only one 
from that Presidency sent to Suakim in 
1885. “B.N.I.” stands for Bengal Native 
Infantry. When Bombay regiments are 
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referred to they are generally specified as 
“ Bo.N.I.” The Indian centingent under 
General Sir Gerald Graham at Suakim was 
composed of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, the 
15th (Sikhs) and 17th Bengal N.I., and 
28th Bombay N.I. On other occasions 
of Indian troops having been sent to 
Egypt or the Eastern Soudan, Bombay 
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only foal, he used to urge the animal 
across the bridge at the same speed that 
Tam o’ Shanter bounded the Doon with the 
witches at his heels. The folklorist in- 
terprets the jingle in the light of the Book 
of Revelation, which pictures the only 
Son of: Mary riding forth upon a celestial 
courser before the Judgment Day. And, 


Photo by Wilson, Aberdeen, 


THE FATEFUL BRIG 0’ BALGOWNIE AT ABERDEEN, OVER WHICH BYRON USED TO RIDE. 


regiments have formed only a_ small 


portion of the number. 


A learned folklorist has just been 
expatiating on a legend which rang in 
Byron’s ears to the day of his death, It 
runs— 

Brig o’ Balgownie, wight is thy wa’; 
Wi’ a wife’s ae son on a mear’s ae foal, 
Down thou sall fa’. 


This famous brig spans the river Don at 
Old Aberdeen, the ancient cathedral town 
of the north-east of Scotland. It was built 
by an ecclesiastic at least five hundred 
years ago, and is as sturdy as ever. Byron 
used to ride across it on his way to school ; 
and being an only son (“‘a wife’s ae son” 


and in terror lest his pony might be an 


he argues, it is natural to suppose that the 
uniqueness of the birth of the Divine Son 
should find a parallel in the uniqueness 
of the birth of the steed on which he 
rides. By this shadowy imagery the 
jingle conveys the idea in enigmatic 
form that the bridge will last till the crack 
of doom. 


I have received letters from two ladies 
apropos of two portraits of the Queen that 
appeared in the Double Number of this 
Magazine in July. One (on page 348) was 
attributed to Sir W. C. Ross; A.R.A. It 
shows the Queen with her hair over. her 
ears and wearing a sash. But Mrs. 
Henry Bird tells me it was painted 
not by Sir W. C. Ross, but by his 
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cousin— namely, Herbert Luther Smith, 
her father. The original hangs in the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, and Mrs. Bird pos- 
sesses the first sketch that her father made 
for the picture. The other picture (facing 
page 445) is the familiar one-showing the 
Queen in tiara-crown with a black mantilla 
round her shoulders. Miss Parris tells’me 
that itwas not painted by Sir W.C. Ross, but 
by her father, the late E. T. Parris. It was 
taken at Drury Lane Theatre on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s first appearance 
in public after she came to the throne, and 
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as late as 1832 a cock-fight was openiy 
advertised to take place at Welch-Hamp- 
ton, in Shropshire. Will the cockpit be 
revived ? I ask the question because Mr. 
Pinero pictured in ‘‘ The Princess and the 
Butterfly” a young man, Adrian Mylls, 
who was got up @ /a the Prince Regent, 
and who left the mansion of Mr. St. 
Reche, in Grosvenor Square, to attend a 
meeting at a public-house near Shaftes- 
bury Avenue where several of the gilded 
youths were attempting to organise a 
cock - fight in a cellar! I would not 


THE EARLIEST PICTURE OF COCK-FIGHTING. 


From a Fresco at Pompett. 


was engraved by C. E. Wagstaff. I wonder 
nobody has published an album of all the 
portraits of her Majesty that have ever 
been taken. 


Will cock-fighting ever be revived 
among decent folk? It isnot stamped out 
utterly, of course, for every now and then 
you find a prosecution among the: miners 
of Lanarkshire or the North of England; 
but Society no longer haunts the cockpit. 
Henry VIII. built a royal cockpit at White- 
hall, while Charles I. appointed a Cock- 
Master-General, at a yearly salary of twenty 
pounds, for the famous royal cockpit in 
Birdcage Walk, St. James’s Park. Even 


interpret my Pinero too literally, but I 
wonder if there is any substratum of fact 


for the suggestion that a revival of 
Georgian fashions means a recrudescence 
of Georgian passions. 


The part was played to perfection (on 
lines marked out by the actual personality 
of Mr. Max Beerbohm) by Mr. George 
Bancroft, which leads me to speak of 
his mother, my Lady Bancroft, that is. 
I recently came across an old picture of 
her Ladyship, taken six-and-thirty years 
ago, when, as Marie Wilton, she and her 
handsome husband, the splendid Squire, 
were beginning to revive Victorian drama 
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at the unforgetable Dusthole in Tottenham 
Court Road. Photographs of this period 
are scarce, but the antique Frenchman, 
M. Adolphe Beau, who pictured the merry 
Marie then, is still in the land of the living. 


A romance of smuggling in this country 
seems as mythical to-day as the existence 


LETTER. 735 
The sketch on the next page shows you 
a cottage in the Aberdeenshire parish of 
Birse, which is regarded asthe Nazareth of 
that part of the world. This private dis- 
tillery was of the simplest kind. From the 
cross-beam, or the “ rantle-tree,” the still 
was suspended by a chain, or crook, which 
is still to be seen in many a cottage. The 


Photo by Adolphe Beau. 


LADY BANCROFT IN 1861. 


of alchemy, and yet in the loneliest parts 


of the Scots Highlands her Majesty’s 
Revenue is frequently defrauded. Of 
course the smugglers have become more 
cautious, and carry on the operations— 
which do not seem in their eyes to clash 
with the Decalogue—on wild corries far 
from the haunts of men. Seventy years ago 
smuggling was practised almost openly. 


still was connected with the vat by a 
‘“‘worm,” from the end of which the 
precious liquor dropped into a barrel, or 
‘““bowie.” When the Exciseman entered 
a hamlet the folks at one end of the glen 
would advise their friends at the other of 
his approach by raising aloft a blanket on 
a pole, and the-parson himself used to 
hide the contraband liquor in the kirk ; 
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So notorious, indeed, was the place that 
to this day “Birse tea” is a gentle 
euphemism for whisky. I may state that 
Skinner, the author of the splendid old 
song “The Reel of Tullochgorum,” was 
a native of Birse. 


When the reigning representative of the 
opposing House of Hanover is glad to 
accept a silver statue of Prince Charlie, 


and to pay 4160 at a public auction for, 


his walking-stick, and when a son of her 
who under other circumstances would be 
“‘ Mary IV. and III., by the Grace of God, 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Queen, Defender of the Faith, etc.,” 
is content to come to honour Victoria I.: 
when all this has taken place, the cult of 
Jacobitism has become entirely innocuous, 
respectable, and even fit for a Victorian 
courtier. The fact is we have got such a 


distance away from the vital causes of the 
Stuart struggle and its disastrous collapse 
at Culloden that we can afford to enjoy 
the calm contemplation of the relics of 
the opposing parties—Cumberland and 


THE CULLODEN MEDAL. 
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A SMUGGLER’S COTTAGE. 


Prince Charlie alike. The term ‘ calm,” 
however, applies only to the political side 
of the subject, forthe connoisseur -is 
becoming very much excited over the 
whole matter. Thus the gold medal 
reproduced herewith, which the Duke of 
Cumberland presented to General Gage 
in memory of Culloden, fetched £250 at 
the recent sale of the 
Jacobite relics in Culloden 
House. On the other 
side, Mr. Lawson John- 
ston, the head of Bovril, 
had to pay £750 for the 
bed in which the Prince 
ensconced himself in Lord 
President Forbes’s man- 
sion for three nights before 
the battle; while the stick 
which “H.R.H.” left by 
way of paying his bill has 
cost the Queen £160. 
Some cannon-balls and 
bullets from the fatal 
field fetched from a guinea 
to £6 a-piece. 





